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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as well as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to e recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 
nh a equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the wery best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 
We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 
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ENGLAND TAKES THE LEAD 


HE key to the events which have agitated Europe 

T during the past few weeks and have resulted in 
international decisions of the first importance 

is to be found in England’s resumption of a leading 
role in European politics. For the past few years, 
under a direction of foreign policy which is most 
kindly described as poor but honest, England has 
deferred on questions of European policy to France, 
which means France, Belgium, Poland, and the Little 
Entente; in short, to the allied continental victors in 
the great war; and consequently the proper balance 
of European interests necessary to peace and progress 
has been perennially deferred. Even the Locarno 
Treaty itself. (which, if it meant anything, meant that 
the Entente Cordiale was buried forever in the founda- 
tions of a broader and more stable international fabric) 
was marred at the last moment by an intrigue due to 
the fears of France and her allies—an intrigue which 
England’s Foreign Minister should have frustrated but 
was persuaded in his innocence to assist. This 
subordination of British policy to French reached its 
climax in the suggested Anglo-French naval accord of 
last year, and the united condemnation of that pro- 
posal by British opinion showed that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s Francophile policy was doomed.. The 
completeness of the Conservatives’ defeat in the May 
elections was undoubtedly due to the popular deter- 
mination to have a change in the direction of foreign 
affairs, and since the Labour Government assumed 
control the whole country has been waiting for the 
definite act which would re-establish England’s prestige 
on the Continent and mark her return to the major 
and independent réle in European affairs that is hers 
..by right. The Conference on the Young Plan at The 
~ Hague gave the new Government the opportunity to 
» take the decisive step: the continental allies had united 
“in demanding that England should bear the brunt of 
“the financial sacrifices required from Germany’s 
“creditors by the Young Plan, and by refusing to 
S acquiesce, by demanding for England her fair share 
in the reduced reparations, and by getting it in the 

teeth of them all, Mr. Snowden reclaimed for his 

scountry the position in European affairs which she 
‘should never have lost. 





HE financial aspect of Mr. Snowden’s stand at 
The Hague was entirely subordinate to the 
political, and no doubt the financial experts who 
questioned the wisdom of his obstruction and even the 
value of its rewards had some reason on their side; 
for the indirect benefits to Great Britain of a general 
settlement of the reparations question with its 
stabilizing effect on European conditions would 
certainly outweigh the direct benefits of the few 
millions of money that Mr. Snowden set his heart upon 
getting. But the financial aspect was still of real 
importance to a country as heavily taxed as Great 
Britain is today. As the Young Plan stood originally 
Britain would have received about $12,000,000 a year 
less than the amount she would have got had the Spa 
percentages been adhered to, to say nothing of the 
allocation of a preponderant share of the unconditional 
reparation payments to France or of the ten-year 
continuation of deliveries in kind with their depressing 
effect on British industry. In refusing to make such 
concessions Mr. Snowden not only had the solid 
backing of a united country but held a position of 
unassailable moral strength. At the outset of the 
negotiations he reiterated his country’s readiness to 
cancel all war obligations and sweep away the whole 
restricting tangle of reparations and war debts if the 
other nations would agree. Failing that, he held to 
the Spa percentages and to the position laid down in 
the Balfour Note six years ago by which Great Britain 
only requires from all her debtors, enemy and allied, 
sufficient to pay her own war debt to the United 
States, thereby renouncing as much again due to her 
which she had loaned to her allies out of her stored-up 
wealth. A country which had already made such 
heavy and unequalled sacrifices to the common cause 
could not in fairness be asked to make more. If new 
sacrifices now had to be made, it was the turn of 
others to make them. 
* * * 
T was argued that under the Young Plan as it stood 
| Britain would receive enough in reparations to 
bring her total receipts up to the amount of her 
current payments to the United States. That was 
true; but it left out of account entirely the $750,000,000 
which she had already paid to the United States before 
she began to get any payments from her continental 
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debtors. The argument that the financial experts who 
had drawn up the Young Plan had stipulated that it 
be accepted or rejected in its entirety was no argument 
at all. It claimed for financiers a power superior to 
that of Governments, and for that reason alone in 
these days of danger to democracy it was advisable 
and even necessary to refute it. In refuting it so 
roughly Mr. Snowden had the mass of democratic 
opinion in every country on his side. Again, when the 
continental allies made their first tentative offers of 
concessions which would have been granted at the 
expense of the smaller nations, Mr. Snowden’s imme- 
diate rejection of the offers had the endorsement of 
fair-minded men the world over. But it was a 
fortunate thing for his country that the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had the toughness to hold 
out week after week in the face of a combined oppo- 
sition and in defiance of the advice of many of his 
own countrymen. Although his first stand won the 
approbation of all parties and almost the whole Press, 
it was not long before a general uneasiness became 
manifest that he would wreck the Conference by 
holding out for too much. He was advised from many 
quarters to compromise while there was yet time; to 
make sacrifices of details to win the larger purpose of 
the Young Plan. But he knew better than his 
advisors; he was fighting not for a few millions of 
money but for the larger stake of England’s prestige 
in world politics ; and he knew that though concessions 
on both sides would ultimately be necessary, he must 
wring the greater concessions from his opponents. In 
effect, once having taken the stand he did, if he allowed 
himself to be satisfied with less than half what he had 
demanded it would be a diplomatic victory for his 
opponents; if he won over half it would be a victory 
for him. He won 80 per cent. and raised England's 
prestige by a hundred. 
* * * 

R. MacDONALD, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. 

Graham all had their share in the triumph, 

indeed it was their excellent team work that 
enabled Mr. Snowden to make it so spectacularly com- 
plete; and while the Chancellor went home to enjoy 
his success with artless candour, the other three pro- 
ceeded to Geneva, where they joined the Assembly of 
an impressed League of Nations. The fears of those 
English critics who ‘viewed with alarm’ the possibilities 
of an estrangement between England and her Latin 
friends as a result of the Government’s strong policy 
at The Hague were groundless. Had a smaller Power 
been as exacting in a conference where unanimity was 
essential to success, resentment on the part of the 
others would have followed; but Great Britain can be 
obstinate, and successfully obstinate, in a just cause, 
without creating rancour, for she is merely asserting 
an influence on events in proportion to her interests 
and to her position. Some of the Labour Govern- 
ment’s friends were disturbed by Mr. Snowden’s 
adoption of a tone which they found reminiscent of 
Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield; but they were too 
confused to distinguish, as it were, between manner 
and matter. A touch of the Disraelian manner will 
do no harm so long as the policy is that of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. And no foreign critics could denounce 
the British Government’s stand at The Hague as 
‘Imperialistic’ when it was preceded by the draft 
Egyptian Treaty and immediately followed by Mr. 








MacDonald’s announcement at Geneva that Great 
Britain would sign the Optional Clause of the World 
Court Protocol. All the smaller nations will be well 
content that the strong line in European politics should 
be taken at last by a Great Power that has given such 
unexceptionable guarantees of its liberal intentions. 
* * * 

HE Labour Government’s first success in foreign 
T affairs would have been a barren victory indeed 

if it had been obtained at the expense of France’s 
friendship; but, thanks largely to Mr. Henderson, 
Anglo-French relations seem to have suffered no per- 
manent injury, and the assertion of England’s 
independence in a matter of common financial interest 
has helped the French people to understand the 
strength of England’s resolve to be an impartial 
influence in matters of European political interest. 
After all, the French are a logical people, and sooner 
or later they were bound to realize the logical fact that 
the bilateral Treaties of Locarno made impossible any 
continuation of the old unilateral Entente Cordiale. 
The ultimate agreement of the French representatives 
at The Hague to complete the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land by next June, and to accept the League as 
guarantor of the disarmament conditions instead of an 
Allied Commission of Control, proves that France’s 
statesmen at least have accepted the inevitableness of 
the new order. Whether her people can move as fast 
as their leaders remains to be seen; but too much 
importance should not be laid on the recent tone of 
the Paris press. We must remember that England's 


challenge to the French share of reparations under the | 
Young Plan followed close upon France’s ratification | 


of the Caillaux-Churchill and Mellon-Berenger agree- 
ments which saddle her with war-debt payments to 
England and the United States for the next sixty-two 
years. The ratification of those agreements was the 
great achievement of M. Poincaré’s career, but even he 
was only able to secure it by the narrowest of 
majorities. Greatly reduced as the amounts are from 
the colossal bulk of the original totals, the justice of 
the English and American claims is still denied by 
millions of Frenchmen, many of whom refuse to see 
in England’s new foreign policy any motive but a 
selfish truckling to American opinion. 


receive for the first thirty-seven years a good deal 
more than she will have to pay out to her creditors, 
and under the agreement which gives her the lion’s 
share of the unconditional payments this surplus will 
be mobilizable; but these solid benefits, which will 
reconcile her people to their Government’s debt settle- 
ments in time, are not yet fully appreciated, so it is 
natural that popular feeling at present should be 


resentful and its expression profane. 
* * * 


BRIAND either believes that he can carry 

M his country with him or he is taking a brave 
* risk in going as far as he has on the line of 

a liberal policy at Geneva; and it cannot be doubted 
that in pursuing this course he has been influenced by 
the actions of the new British Government. So long 
as the Conservatives controlled British foreign policy 
the reactions of London and Paris on each other were 
so unfortunate in their effects upon Europe as to be a 
continual exasperation to all liberals the world over. 
Whenever M. Briand was forced by home opinion to 





It is true that | 
under the Young Plan as finally adopted France will | 
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take a reactionary line he seemed able invariably to 
persuade Sir Austen Chamberlain to abet him; when 
on the other hand M. Briand as a good European 
would have liked to push forward, the Diehard clique 
who controlled Mr. Baldwin’s Government stood 
phlegmatically pat. ‘The advent of Mr. MacDonald’s 
Government has transformed the situation, and during 
the opening days of the tenth League Assembly at 
Geneva the English and French delegates have excelled 
each other in the forward thrusts of their peace 
policies. 
x * * 

R. MacDONALD began by announcing that his 
M Government would sign the Optional Clause 

which binds a country to submit all inter- 
national disputes of a legal nature to the World Court. 
M. Briand announced that France, whose original 
reservation (dependent on the Geneva Protocol) ren- 
dered her previous signature of no effect, would now 
sign the Clause without reservation. Canada’s 
announcement that she would sign the Clause during 
this session of the Assembly was followed by the 
unofficial announcement that Poland would do like- 
wise; and Mr. Henderson’s broadcast announcement 
that the whole six Governments of the British 
Commonwealth would sign during this Assembly 
brought a report that all the nations of the Little 
Entente would do the same. Mr. MacDonald 
enlarged to the delegates on the progress he was 
making with the Americans towards a reduction of 
naval armaments: M. Briand gave these efforts his 
blessing, and after expressing confidence that a naval 
accord among all the interested nations would soon be 
reached, pressed the necessity for such an accord to 
be immediately followed by a general disarmament 
conference to carry out the provisions of Article VIII 
of the Covenant, which he described as ‘the most 


sacred of the obligations’ of the League. Mr. 
Henderson formally proposed that the Covenant 
should be brought into line with the principles 


expressed in the Kellogg Pact by striking out those 
clauses which permit private war in certain circum- 
stances: M. Briand pointed out that outlawing war on 
paper was insufficient and advocated the forging of 
‘a secular arm’ of the League to arrest any war that 
should break out in spite of all peace pacts. But the 
Frenchman established a clear lead when he solemnly 
pledged himself to the Assembly to do his utmost on 
his return to Paris to secure the ratification of the 
League’s General Act, which provides for the 
submission of all disputes of whatever nature to 
arbitration. Up to the time of writing the English 
have not bettered that. 
* * * 


XX 7 E can see that a new and more optimistic 
atmosphere has been definitely created at 
Geneva, and we can now look for a strong 

push forward towards security; but even if we assume 

that the League Covenant will be brought into line with 
the Kellogg Pact, and that the Optional Clause and 
the General Act which reinforce both are assured of 
general adoption in the near future, two fatal weak- 
nesses in the security fabric will remain so long as 
the vital problems of ‘economic war’ and _ sanctions 
against an aggressor are left unsolved. To consider 
the latter for a moment, it is clearly useless to talk of 
forging a ‘secular arm’ of the League to enforce peace 





until all the nations are agreed that their combined - 
force, financial, economic, and, if necessary, military, 
shall be used to suppress and punish an aggressor 
nation. A general international agreement to that 
effect is the first objective; the want of it is at the 
bottom of all the national fears which have delayed 
the pacification of Europe during the post-war years, 
and at the bottom, too, of all the obstruction to the 
cause of disarmament. Yet, because of its world-wide 
implications and its inter-relation with the question of 
sea rights, no such general agreement on sanctions 
would be effective if it included only the present mem- 
bers of the League; it must also include the United 
States of America, and the Americans are very slow 
in waking up to a sense of their responsibility in 
world affairs. Mr. Baldwin’s famous comment on 
their ignorance of international trade and finance on 
his return from his debt-funding trip in 1923 might be 
applied to their acquaintance with international politics 
as well. If the British people are usually a long way 
ahead of their Government in their international out- 
look, the American people are usually a very long way 
behind theirs; and although Mr. Hoover has shown 
himself sensible of his country’s responsibility to the 
cause of world peace, the opposition which has so long 
delayed the United States’ adherence to the World 
Court makes one doubt whether even he could 
persuade his country to enter into. an international 
agreement of such scope as the one we are considering. 
Yet such an agreement is the logical sequel to the 
Kellogg Pact, and without it the Kellogg Pact is futile. 
* * * 

NTERNATIONAL co-operation in the economic 
| field is the other essential to world peace. The 

hopes raised by the World Economic Conference 
in 1927 have languished, and its backers have com- 
plained that its recommendations only served to 
stimulate the forces of opposition while failing to 
command any active support from its friends. All 
over the world the fight for markets and raw materials 
goes on, underlying and colouring all the political 
interplay between the nations. And in the end the 
success of international political co-operation depends 
on the measure of economic co-operation to which the 
Powers can be brought. It is a hopeful sign that the 
British people by their votes in the last election 
reasserted their determination to raise no tariff barriers 
against other nations; but M. Briand’s ideal of a 
United Europe is already raising fears that its only 
real fruit will be an economic federation to meet the 
impact of American competition ; and if the Americans 
dislike this possibility they have only themselves to 
thank for it, seeing that their own fantastic policy of 
economic nationalism is to blame. Mr. Graham’s 
sound proposal to the Assembly at Geneva that a two- 
year halt in tariff-making be called is the latest move 
in the campaign against economic nationalism. It is a 
campaign in which the influence of every nation can 
be made effective. Canada, since she became a nation, 
has, on the whole, played a liberal part in international 
politics; but her representatives who so boldly cham- 
pioned the cause of arbitration at Geneva sat ignobly 
on the fence while the cause of free trade was being 
fought. Senator Dandurand’s heroics on September 
4 were neutralized by Mr. Euler’s hedging on Septem- 
ber 14; for, as Clemenceau once told the Americans, 
‘a people cannot be great one day and small the next’. 
RICHARD DE Brisay. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


VOICES FROM THE SKY 


HE annual Canadian National Exhibition has 
i. come and gone, and, as usual, every feature was 

in the superlative class. From sea-flea races to 
decorative dahlias, fireworks and aerial acrobatics, 
industrial exhibits and Wrigley marathon swims— 
everything was bigger and better than ever. When, in 
two weeks, the paid attendance reaches the two million 
mark—one-fifth the population of Canada—even the 
most caustic of critics must admit that the directors are 
giving the public pretty much what the public wants. 
The C.N.E. has always been well advertised and this 
year the last word in publicity devices was utilized to 
break down the sales resistance of any reluctant 
members of the community. An aeroplane fitted with 
an amplifier flew over Toronto at intervals broad- 
casting announcements of the attractions for the day, 
interspersed with musical selections. There is some- 
thing compelling about a disembodied voice descending 
from the skies, and we may be sure that this heavenly 
form of advertising will presently swell to an angelic 
chorus. Here is a method of salesmanship which will 
be ubiquitous and inescapable. We may cast circulars 
into the waste-paper basket, turn over the ad. pages of 
our favourite magazine without reading, and resolutely 
shut our eyes to the sign-boards, but how can we 
escape these sound waves from on high? On the 
wings of the morning will come the soul-searching 
question; ‘Have you had your Post Bran Flakes. for 
breakfast?’ and at verpers there will be a_ whisper 
down the wind: ‘Keep the kiddies quiet with Cadbury’s 
Cocoa’! For philosophers and poets and_ such-like 
people who will make unreasonable demands for peace 
and quiet, it may be necessary to establish a reserve in 
Algonquin Park which will be forbidden ground for 
the loud-speakers. For the rest of us the sky will be 
the limit! 


THE SHEARER CASE 


ington, with its proof of private armament 

interests’ obstruction to the President’s plans 
for naval reduction, came at a critical moment in the 
MacDonald-Dawes parleys. The discussions had been 
proceeding satisfactorily, if slowly, up to the time of 
Mr. MacDonald’s optimistic statement of progress at 
Geneva; then they seemed to receive a check. The 
British Premier’s confidence was apparently very dis- 
turbing to the reactionary forces on both sides of the 
water, and the Big Navy party in the United States 
rallied its forces for a last effort to secure its expan- 
sion programme despite Mr. Hoover and his friends. 
It was just at this moment that Mr. William B. 
Shearer raised his voice in a complaint that the three 


1 HE explosion of the Shearer scandal in Wash- 


naval-construction firms who had employed him to - 


obstruct the disarmament programme at the last naval 
conference had not paid him his due. The publicity 
which Mr. Shearer and his activities were given during 
the next few days revealed an organized propaganda 
in the cause of armaments so wide in its scope and so 
deep in its origin as to demand a ‘probe’ of front-page 


importance. Mr. Hoover had hardly warned the 
private corporations with savage intensity to keep their 
hands off his business before he found Senator Borah 
at his side with a resolution demanding action by a 
Senate committee. Next day the Senate Committee 
for Naval Affairs met and decided on an immediate 
investigation, two of its members declaring themselves 
ready to ‘blow the lid off’. The investigation is now 
arranged, and the effect of its revelations on the 
President’s disarmament schemes should be most 
happy. In the United States, as in most democracies, 
a small, interested, organized group can accomplish 
extraordinary results in a political matter such as this 
naval question so long as public opinion is only in its 
usual apathetic state; but once public opinion is really 
roused nothing can stand against it. 


THE SCOUT JAMBOREE 


HE Scout movement came of age last year, and 
7 the occasion was celebrated this summer at 

Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, by a birthday party 
of 50,000 boys from 42 different countries and of 70 
different races and nationalities. What, one may 
wonder, did Baden-Powell feel when he remembered 
his little troop of 1907 and then looked at the 
thousands of 1929 who had come from all parts of the 
world, from Persia, Hong-Kong, India, Finland, 
America, France, Germany? The only noticeable 
absentees were Russia and Italy. And the boys at 
the jamboree were merely the representatives, the very 
lucky representatives, of a multitude forty times their 
number who could not come. It was a great idea of 
Baden-Powell’s, this junior league of nations; and as 
long as his ideals inspire the movement it can mean 
nothing but good for the world. Geneva recognized 
all that scouting may do for the cause of peace by 
sending its blessing to the jamboree, and the King 
conferred a well-deserved peerage on Baden-Powell. 
Everybody who cares for youth and who hates war 
will wish many happy returns of the day to Baden- 
Powell and his boys—from the youngest wolf-cub to 
the oldest rover. Good hunting to them all! 


THE PRIVILEGE OF AGONY 


‘ HE present generation’, said the Manitoba Free 
Press, in marking the anniversary of the out- 
break of War (proudly capitalized), ‘has much 

to be thankful for in that it was privileged to live 

through the War which began fifteen years ago 
yesterday. Not often in the history of humanity is 
such an opportunity given. It was an experience both 
awful and splendid, a tragedy of the greatest kind. 

But, looking back at it, we realize that we were per- 

mitted to see a new world unfolding itself’. A man 

might say, after his house had been burned to the 
ground and his wife and children destroyed with it: 

‘It was an ennobling experience. I would not have 

missed it for the world! I needed a new house, 

anyway, and perhaps some day I shall have enough 
money to rebuild’. 











The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manuscripts of 
general articles, stories, and verse, is not at present paying 
for material. 
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FREE SPEECH AND SEDITION 


OME months ago when the municipal authori- 
S ties of Toronto announced that they intended 

to ‘stamp out Communism’ in this city, it was 
generally believed that this was a mere figure of 
speech, but as it turns out the phrase was a par- 
ticularly apt one, since the policeman’s boot has 
been utilized as the main instrument for the en- 
forcement of this decree. Apparently the prime 
movers in this campaign were Mayor McBride and 
the Police Commissioners, but they evidently had 
the approval of a majority of the City Council, and 
they have since received all the moral support that 
they could wish from the editorial columns of three 
out of four of the daily newspapers, from the official 
organ of the Orange Order, and from that large 
section of the Toronto public which is as funda- 
mentalist in its politics as it is in its religious be- 
liefs. At the outset no reasons were given by the 
authorities for this intensive attack on the Com- 
munist party. They probably assumed that no 
reasons were necessary. By common report the 
Communists are opposed to capitalism and religion, 
and Toronto is known as a city of churches, and it 
is also the first or second stronghold of capitalism 
in Canada. 

When, recently, serious disturbances took place, 
it was necessary for the City Fathers to define 
their position more clearly, and Judge Coatsworth, 
one of the Police Commissioners, is reported to 
have said in an interview :— 

































All of these Communists have already held meetings 
and issued pamphlets full of sedition. We ‘have their litera- 
ture, and it is plain that it is for the purpose of creating 
opposition to the present order of things, not in a political, 
but a revolutionary sense. Section 87 of the criminal code 
provides that such an organization should be suppressed by 
every means possible. 






It is at this point that we strike the first snag. 
Sedition cannot be localized in one small area in 
any country, and what is sedition in Toronto must 
be equally sedition in Hamilton, Winnipeg, or Ed- 
monton. If the Toronto police are only doing their 
duty and maintaining law and order by suppressing 
Communism, it is obvious that the Mayor of Hamil- 
ton and the authorities in other places are remiss 
in their duty when they allow Communist meetings 
to be held under their jurisdiction, and the same 
pamphlets which were prohibited in Toronto—brim 
full of sedition—to be distributed. This is clearly 
too serious a matter to be left for municipal regu- 
lation, otherwise a man might be a _ dangerous 
criminal so long as he remained within the precincts 
of a certain town, and then by stepping over the 
boundary line into another municipality he could 
regain his innocence and immunity from prosecu- 
tion. The regulation of such matters must be left 
to the Federal House, and unless that Government 
should pass legislation declaring the Communist 
party to be a seditious and illegal organization no 
magistrate or police official can properly take action 
against any Communist as such on the grounds that 
he is guilty of sedition by virtue of the fact that he 
is a member of the Communist party. Yet this is 
exactly what the Police Commissioners are doing 
at the present time on their own admission. 











Further, there is a useful provision of English 
law—and it is generally considered to hold good in 
the Dominion of Canada—that no person may be 
considered guilty of an offence until he has been 
convicted of such in a court of law. So far no 
Communist has been accused, much less convicted, 
of sedition in any court in the City of Toronto. It 
is obvious that if the authorities are persecuting 
the Communists on the grounds that they are guilty 
of sedition they are using methods which are extra- 
legal if not definitely illegal. The essence of a dic- 
tatorship, in its early stages, is that a group of 
men, having seized power, enforce their will in an 
arbitrary manner without reference to legal or con- 
Stitutional procedure. So far as the Communists 
in Toronto are concerned, the civic officials have 
very definitely established a dictatorship. 

The Communist party in Toronto is small in 
numbers, it is unusually aggressive for its size, and 
whenever any labour disturbance takes place, as 
a rule there is at least one Communist in the thick 
of it. The public has been primed with anti-red 
propaganda for ten years so that all the average 
respectable citizen knows about the ‘Reds’ is_ that 
most of them are foreigners, all are vicious or half- 
witted, the leaders receive their pay direct from 
Moscow, and as Judge Coatsworth has expressed 
it: ‘They have no religion, no loyalty, and no honest 
opinions.’ Consequently the Police Commissioners 
felt that the loyal public would back them up in 
any action that they might take against such a 
menace to our free institutions, and if anyone 
should raise any inconvenient question of constitu- 
tional rights, General Draper, the Chief of Police, 
could be counted on to follow the example of the 
illustrious Admiral who clapped the telescope to 
his blind eye and: ‘ “I’m damned if I see it,” he said!’ 

The arbitrary action of the police has taken 
several forms. It began when a Communist meet- 
ing which was being held in a hall on Spadina 
Avenue was forcibly dispersed, and a woman 
speaker silenced by the use of tear-gas. It was 
officially denied that the officers of the law were 
responsible for the use of the gas, and no conclusive 
evidence was produced one way or the other, but 
it is known that tear-gas bombs or pistols form 
part of the police armoury, and in the light of sub- - 
sequent developments it appears that official denials 
from the police department may be considered 
rather as diplomatic notes than as objective state- 
ments of fact. After this meeting the proprietors 
of public halls were advised that if they rented 
their buildings to Communists they would not be 
able to obtain renewals of their permits. When, 
unable to rent any hall, the Communists held pro- 
test meetings in the streets, their audiences were 
dispersed, and the speakers were arrested and con- 
victed of disorderly conduct, blocking the traffic, 
or infraction of some other of the city by-laws. 
(By a system of interlocking directorates under 
which the city is run, the Mayor is a member of 
the police commission; and Communists arrested 
by the order of Police Commissioner Coatsworth 
are tried and sentenced by Judge Coatsworth when 
they are brought before his court.) Pamphlets 
which were being distributed on the streets or at 
the gates of factories were seized, and in some 
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cases the distributors were charged with an offence, 
at other times no further action was taken. On 
the first of May a meeting was held by the Com- 
munists in Queen’s Park and speeches: were made; 
it was quite orderly and the police did not interfere. 
At the beginning of August an attempt was made 
to hold a further meeting in the same park but on 
this occasion a large force of police were on hand, 
none of the would-be speakers were allowed to 
address the crowd, and one or two Communists 
were roughly handled. On the thirteenth of August 
when another meeting was announced the police 
arrived at the scene of action with horse, foot, and 
motor-cycles, spectators were driven out of the 
park with considerable roughness, and over a score 
of them complained of having being punched, 
kicked, or knocked about with batons or whips. 
Macdonald, who was to have been the principal 
speaker, was repeatedly knocked down and kicked 
by uniformed police and plainclothesmen. (This 
use of plainclothesmen in dealing with a crowd is 
particularly objectionable.) After this battle, in 
which the police force did all the fighting, official 
reports were issued which contradicted the evidence 
of the press reporters and of hundreds of disin- 
terested spectators, and there is no doubt that an 
attempt was subsequently made to persuade the 
newspapermen to suppress or colour their accounts 
of the affair. 

But the details are relatively unimportant. Al- 
though several Communists and a large number of 
innocent bystanders were roughly handled, no one 
was seriously injured, and the real victims of the 
engagement were certain beliefs or illusions which 
were held by liberal-minded citizens regarding our 
democratic institutions. They assumed, rather too 
easily, that our Canadian civilization contains all 
that is best in the British tradition, blended with a 
peculiar freedom which is indigenous to the North 
American Continent; and they have taken it for 
granted, rather too hastily, that certain rights and 
liberties which have been won after centuries of 
struggle in Great Britain—freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly, freedom of the press—are a part 
of our common heritage. They are now discover- 
ing that if these things are worth fighting for they 
will have to fight for them on their own account. 

The supporters of things as they are justify the 
actions of the authorities on the grounds that the 
Communists are attempting to overthrow estab- 
lished institutions by force. From a purely ethical 
point of view the use of violence in defence of an 
existing institution is exactly on the same plane as 
the use of force in attacking it, but it is useless 
to expect that pure philosophy will play much part 
in practical politics. Every existing state will de- 
fend its institutions by force if it believes that they 
are seriously threatened by any minority movement, 
whether that state is the democratic U.S.A., Fascist 
Italy, or Soviet Russia. Where minorities enjoy a 
large degree of freedom it is usually a sign that 
the existing order is reasonably stable. 

This is the condition in Canada to-day. Our 
present system is in no immediate danger of being 
overthrown by the Communists or by any other 
radical movement, by force or by persuasion, unless 
we should become involved in another world war, 


when, of course, anything might happen. But what 
freedom we do possess is menaced by fundamen- 
talist and reactionary officials, who will, if they are 
given a free hand, stamp out all opposition, silence 
all criticism, and attempt to create a thoroughly 
disciplined, regulated, orthodox, and servile state. 
This tendency will have to be fought against by 
all those people who still believe in the possibility 
of a real Canadian democracy, who believe that the 
best government is that which ensures the greatest 
measure of freedom of opinion to all its citizens, 
whether they are Conservatives, Liberals, Intellec- 
tual Anarchists, Atheists, Rotarians, or Communists. 
They will have to fight first for real freedom of speech, 
not freedom to discuss the weather or the price of coal, 
but freedom to be seditious or blasphemous if they feel 
like it. For anything short of that is not freedom 
at all. 

Unless there is a strong body of liberal opinion 
prepared to put up a healthy fight for these ‘rights’ 

and nothing of the kind is discernible in the City 
of Toronto at present—we may as well accept the 
assurances of the political theorists of both the | 
right wing and the extreme left, that democracy | 
is merely a delusion. The Tories believe that the 
only reasonable form of government is an aristo- 
cratic system, the Bolsheviks insist that the only | 
alternative to a capitalist dictatorship is a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Fundamentally it comes to | 
the same thing—class rule, which will be conducted | 
primarily in the interests of that class which is } 
sufficiently cunning or strong enough to seize and | 
hold political power. The Socialist theory is that all 
government is based on class dictatorship whether 
it is honest and admitted, or one that operates be- 
hind a screen of delusive democratic phrases. If 
this is the truth of the matter the sooner we realize 
it the better. Then we can each make our choice 
between a frank dictatorship based upon property 
and one based upon labour. Perhaps these ire | 
rather large conclusions to extract from such small | 
premises. A small body of Communists have been | 
suppressed in an arbitrary manner by the police 
force in one Canadian city. Is this an isolated in- 
cident which has no particular significance? Or is 
this affair a fleck on the face of our political waters 
which gives a clear indication which way the cur- | 
rent is flowing? 


J. F. Wurre. 








Twice I have penned the date above your name, 
Only to tear the paper with a sigh. 

What is there I could say? 

It’s true, the trees were tipped with silver yesterday, | 
That are to-day hung with an emerald mist. 

But what of that? 

The tender note that gave such tunes their sweetness 
And wrapped each word with infinite meaning round 
Is lost—nor can I find it. 

Leaves are as ever—green, 

And even Spring rains—wet. 


E.V.A. 
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HAT is admittedly one of the most serious 
W and irritating of Canada’s national problems 

is the heavy annual exodus of her citizens to 
the United States. In the past six years, according to 
the United States government which alone keeps record 
of this, about 110,000 a year have moved across the 
porder. It is gratifying to find that rising Canadian 
prosperity is resulting in a very drastic reduction in 
these figures, and there is every reason to expect this 
decline will continue. At the same time, and this is 
insufficiently realized, there is a quite voluminous flow 
back to Canada of citizens who left to take up 
permanent homes in the Republic. In the five years 
since the Dominion government commenced to record 
separate statistics of these returning Canadians, 
221,638 have returned to Canada, an average of about 
44.500 per year. Of this total 191,089, or over 86 per 
cent., were native-born Canadians, the remaining 
percentage being made up of citizens of British birth 
previously resident in Canada, and naturalized 
Canadian subjects. 

Canada’s loss to the United States which has been 
most heavily felt has been that from the province of 
Quebec, as it is estimated that there are, principally in 
New England, nearly two and a half million French- 
Canadians or people of French-Canadian extraction. 
There is no means of determining how many of these 
returning Canadians are children of old Quebec, but 
the indications are that the proportion is quite heavy. 
Colonization agents of the Dominion and Quebec 
governments have been unremitting in their efforts to 
induce these strayed sons and daughters to return to 
the home province, and have unquestionably been 
meeting with a fair degree of success. There is under 
way at the present time a quite substantial exodus from 
the New England states to Canada, but the interesting 
and significant phase of this movement is not to the 
old home in Quebec but to a very new one in the Peace 
River country of Northern Alberta. 

The task of persuading these French-Canadian 
families to return to Canada has been extremely 
difficult. In the main they left farms operated under 
arduous conditions at a time when the agricultural 
industry was in none too prosperous shape. They 
have largely been assimilated by industrial occupations 
and have come to live in urban surroundings. With 


the adoption of a different standard of living they have’ 


imbibed entirely new ideas and their outlook is chang- 
ing. It is futile to imagine they can be induced to 
readopt farm life under the conditions they previously 
knew. 

Apart from their fervent adherence to their religion 
there are, however, dominant in these people two loves, 
that of their homeland and, somewhat unique in this 
age, of their traditional agricultural occupation. It 
has long been the conviction that there are many 
families which would willingly return to Canada and 
resume the pursuit of farming under suitable condi- 
tions. They must, however, be assured of living 
conditions more akin to those they have become 
accustomed to while earning good wages in industry. 
That is why the movement which is under way to the 
North-West is so significant and gives promise »f 


THE FRENCH CANADIAN EXODUS 
By E. L. CHICANOT 


developing into greater proportions than the movement 
back to Quebec. 

The eyes of the land-hungry from all over the 
continent are today directed upon the Peace River 
country of Northern Alberta. It is Canada’s last west, 
containing the only large remaining block of free home- 
stead land in the Dominion. For the past two years 
settlers have been pouring in, and in 1928 four thousand 
homesteads were filed upon, doubling the territory’s 
population. Colonists are still going there in large 
numbers, and homestead filings at Peace River and 
Grande Prairie are heavier than ever. It is the focal 
point of Western Canadian land settlement today. 

At the beginning of the second decade of the 
present century, when movement on to the land in 
Western Canada was at its peak, but when the agri- 
cultural possibilities of the Peace River country was 
but a fable, a small group of French Canadians from 
Quebec trekked into the country and settled at a point 
which became known as Fahler, in the territory some 
distance west of that which had been colonized years 
before by Father Lacombe. ‘This formed the nucleus 
of a thriving French-Canadian settlement. As 
families from Quebec moved west, or those who were 
settled in other parts of Western Canada but desired 
more congenial conditions, they were attracted to this 
district and swelled its population until today it is a 
flourishing little piece of French Canada in a pioneer 
section of the North-west. About it have developed 
four parishes under the French Oblate Fathers. 
These are known as Donnelly, McLellan, Fahler and 
Girouxville, covering an area of roughly twenty square 
miles, and with the general progress under way in the 
Peace River territory and the improved railway 
facilities, the colony faces brighter times than ever. 

With the flow of settlement taking place into the 
Peace River there was a natural desire to complete the 
settlement of this district along lines on which it had 
been established. Father J. Hamelin, of the parish of 
Girouxville, was appointed by his bishop to recruit 
new settlers among French Canadians for these 
parishes. Since the beginning of the year he has been 
actively at work in the New England states and his 
success to date has been extremely gratifying. There 
was apparent from the first an interest in the return 
to the native land and to the pursuit of agriculture, 
if this could be effected under more favorable 
conditions than those under which they had left. This 
resulted in cordial co-operation, crowded meetings, and 
satisfactory recruitments. 

In the early spring Father Hamelin took with him 
to the Peace River a party of 247 persons, almost 
entirely men and heads of families. A total of 217 
homesteads in the four parishes were filed upon, and 
this initial movement, when families have been 
reunited, will account for the transfer of at least a 
thousand persons. At the present time a party of 
approximately the same size is moving into the area 
with the co-operation of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and will be as successfully settled. In the fall a 
thousand harvesters will be taken into the same district 
to help garner the crops there, young men who for the 
main part are seizing this opportunity of seeing the 
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country, and the greater number will remain and make 
homes. Over seventy-five per cent. of those being 
moved were born in Canada, the remainder being but 
one generation removed from old Quebec. 

The initial success would seem to prove conclusively 
that numbers of French-Canadians in New England 
are anxious to return to Canada when they are offered 
living conditions more closely approximating those to 
which they have become accustomed, and the prospect 
of more rapid agricultural success. The little piece of 
French Canada in the far North-west to which the 
present movement is directed is almost ideal, the new- 
comers are entirely surrounded by compatriots and 
coreligionists, which means much to them. The lure of 
free land of a quality which has produced the world’s 
champion wheat, in combination with excellent bilingual 
educational facilities prove well nigh irresistible. 

The system of education developed in this French- 
Canadian microcosm deserves special mention, being 
absolutely unique in the rural North-west. With the 
aid provided for the purpose by the Alberta provincial 
government, four consolidated schools have been estab- 
lished, one in each parish, under the direction of nuns 
from Montreal who, of course, have qualified under the 
Alberta Department of Education. |The provincial 
government subsidy, however, usually devoted to the 
provision of vehicles to bring the children daily in 
from the farms to the school and back again, is being 
used for the maintenance of dormitories, and the 
schools are operated as boarding establishments. 

On Friday night the children return to their homes, 
the parents coming in to town to take them away. 
They return for mass on Sunday morning and remain 
at school until the following Friday. They bring with 
them their own supply of food for the week which they 
cook for themselves under the supervision of the older 
students. Both French and English are taught, and 
the domestic arts occupy an important part in the 
curriculum. All the farmer pays for such education 
for his family is $37.00 per year, the school taxes on 
his homestead. Many have five or six children receiv- 
ing their education for this sum. 

The movement from New England to the Peace 
River has started in such a way as to augur its 
becoming a real factor in the repatriation of French 
Canadians. It is figured that five thousand can be 
moved in a year and satisfactorily assimilated, and the 
objective is to settle twenty-five thousand in the four 
parishes in the next five years. An organization exists 
among those already established in the district to 
receive new settlers and aid them in the acquisition-of 
land and in getting settled. There would appear to be, 
in fact, every provision for most satisfactory settle- 
ment. It must be remembered that the movement has 
only been initiated. The success of the first groups 
will inevitably give momentum to it, and altogether it 
may prove to be a most effective and particularly 
desirable piece of Canadian colonization. 
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A T the Williamstown Institute of Politics this 








summer one of the round-tables was devoted to 

a discussion of Canadian-American relations, 
It is an interesting fact that the Institute which was set 
up nine years ago for the study of the foreign relations 
of the United States should have held meetings for 
eight successive years before it established a round- 
table specifically for the discussion of the relations of 
the United States with its most important neighbour, 
No more striking illustration could be given of how 
completely Americans take the relations of the two 
North American democracies for granted. A Canadian 
at Williamstown who would like to persuade himself 
that there is some fundamental difference between 
himself as a Canadian and his American friends is apt 
to come away with the conclusion that the only real 


difference is that Canadians are always thinking about 


their relations with the United States and _ that 
Americans are never thinking about their relations with 
Canada. When the latter do converse upon the 
subject they show the same charming naiveté as when 
they talk about religion or art or any of the other 


topics concerning which their strenuous five-day week } 


leaves them so little time to think. One of their 
leading professors of political science even perorated, 
amidst applause, upon a customs union, as if he and 
his hearers had never heard of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill. 

The real danger of Canadian-American relations is 
not, as some of our professional patriots would like 
us to believe, that the Yankees are plotting daily 
against us, but that they are not thinking about us at 
all. We have spent the last hundred years convincing 


Englishmen that we are a people with a will of our} 
Perhaps | 


own and a determination to live our own life. 
we shall have to spend the next hundred years getting 
the same idea into the heads of the Americans. If so, 
we are in for a strenuous century. For the twentieth- 
century American democracy is even more self-centred 
than were the nineteenth-century English governing 


classes. 
* * * 


HE most interesting contribution to the discussion | 


at Williamstown was made by Mr. André Sieg- 

fried who, after listening to all that Canadians 
and Americans had to say on the subject, summed up 
his own impressions as to the direction in which the 
triangular relations between Canada, the United States, 
and Great Britain are tending. M. Siegfried has won 
for himself a recognized position as the most indus- 
trious and most discerning of all living students of our 
English-speaking democracies, and anything which he 
has to say on this subject is to be received with respect. 
He began by remarking that at Williamstown he felt 
a little as if he were attending a family party of 
Americans ,Englishmen, and Canadians in which he as 
a Frenchman was not quite a part. 





As far as he could! 
observe Canadians and Americans are so alike in their) 
culture and their standard of living that problems’ 
between them can hardly be called problems of foreign’ 
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policy and are hardly felt as such on either side of the 
border. When international, i.e., non-American, 
affairs are at stake Canada shares the American point 
of view, as her attitude on the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
and the Anglo-French naval conversations has shown 
in recent years. Her function in the British Empire 
is to present this North American point of view; and 
when Britain gives in to her, as she frequently does, 
the concession, while made in form to Canada, is in 
reality made to the United States. Thus the influence 
of Canada is to draw the centre of gravity of the 
Empire away from Europe, and M. Siegfried as a 
continental Frenchman is somewhat alarmed at this. 
But the fact that Canada so regularly expresses the 
North American view leads him to wonder whether 
she can indefinitely maintain a real independence of 
the United States. Already she relies for her defence 
at least as much upon the United States as upon the 
3ritish Empire. And more important than political 
ties is the fact that the two countries have a common 
standard of living which obliterates the political 
frontier. Our standard of living has been raised by 
North American mass production to a point to which 
the rest of the world cannot aspire; and, as M. 
Siegfried has observed, it has become something 
sacrosanct to us in North America. It has affected 
our ways of thinking, for the great American plant 
turns out philosophical slogans as readily as vacuum 
cleaners. Even the French Canadians are becoming 
Americanized in this sense, M. Siegfried believes. 
‘This similitude of cultures between the United States 
and Canada has led to a perfectly satisfactory peaceful 
settlement of any difficulties and practically to the 
suppression of any serious difficulties. But, in the 
long run, this excessive similitude may create a new 
danger of social absorption which might imperil, if not 
political independence, at least the liberty of Canada 
to determine freely the trend of its own future’. 
* * * 


HERE are two lines along which one may attack 
T M. Siegfried’s thesis. One may point to the 

British elements which survive in our civilization 
and which have disappeared in the United States and 
which therefore distinguish us from the Americans; or 
one may point to the native Canadian elements which 
are growing up amongst us and which may help to 
develop in us that distinct individuality which M. 
Siegfried misses at present. The disheartening thing 
to any Canadian who tries to face the problem 
realistically is that he soon comes to see how little can 
be made of either line of approach. 

We have, it is true, some British elements in our 
life which are lacking south of the Great Lakes. But 
they are mostly survivals and they are mostly dying 
out. Our judicial system is one in which on the whole 
we can take just pride, but it is a little difficult to take 
seriously our supposed British respect for law when 
one remembers what happened in our midst during the 
prohibition era; the holier-than-thou attitude which we 
are so fond of adopting just now towards the 
‘Americans only shows that our memory is very short. 

he much praised serenity and decorum of our 
Canadian life as contrasted with the hectic strain 
inder which Americans exist may be partly due to 
ritish influences, but it is chiefly due to the slower 
ace at which the process of industrialization has gone 


on in Canada. The machine and the big city have not 
yet thoroughly disintegrated our inherited agrarian 
Puritanism. But this is due to no inherent virtue of 
ours; it is merely a mark of the fact that our economic 
development is in time about a generation behind that 
of the United States. After all, no real Canadian of 
energy and ambition wants to live all his life as they 
do in the Maritime provinces or in some of the rural 
parts of Ontario. And anyone who searches for 
concrete examples of this peaceful quietness of our life 
soon discovers that it does not spring from some 
hidden spiritual reserves but simply from anaemia. 

As for our British form of government we are still 
brought up to believe that it produces better results 
than the American form, but the belief will not survive 
much serious analysis. For forms of government let 
fools contest. The real test of a government is in the 
character of the men who are attracted to public life, 
and in this respect there is no appreciable difference 
between Canada and the United States. We habitually 
talk as if the British system in Canada produced 
Balfours and Asquiths whereas we all know in our 
hearts that it only produces—well, the reader can fill 
in the names for himself. A people gets the kind of 
government it deserves, i.e., the kind which inevitably 
results from the complex of its social and economic 
activities. . We can no more reproduce the English 
kind of government in Canada by copying its forms 
than we can reproduce the English accent here by 
sending Rhodes scholars to Oxford. The truth is that 
nothing about us is so distinctively North American 
as our government. 


* * * 
‘Ts real glory of Britain is not in its particular 


political institutions, which have been copied all 

over the world, but in the spirit with which it 
works them. The unique thing which English history 
has produced in England is not a particular form of 
parliamentary government but the spirit of political 
liberalism, the belief in fair play, the conviction that 
things turn out best when differences are adjusted by 
free discussion. In nothing are we Canadians so 
typically North American as in our lack of this 
political liberalism. Nothing demonstrates the hollow- 
ness of our British professions so clearly as the fact 
that the section of Canada which is always boasting 
most vociferously about its British character is the 
section in which this British spirit is most conspicuous 
by its absence. The recent antics of the Toronto 
police authorities in dealing with the alleged com- 
munist danger are just the sort of thing which one 
would expect in any American city; but, curiously 
enough, the police in their attack upon the British right 
of freedom of speech and freedom of assembly have 
met with the enthusiastic support of all the self-styled 
defenders of British institutions among the Toronto 
press and of the overwhelming bulk of the ‘best people’ 
in that most loyal of communities. The fact is that 
Toronto from its skyscrapers down to its chief of 
police is purely American. And, as Rupert Brooke 
remarked long ago, what Toronto is every little 
Canadian town dreams of becoming. 

We cannot escape the fact that for good or for 
bad we are located in North America. English culture 
is a plant which is too delicate to survive for long the 
process of being transplated across the Atlantic. Those 
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colonially-minded persons who think to save us from 
the flood of Americanism by appealing to English 
traditions might as well start a campaign to bring 
back the horse and buggy. And it is an encouraging 
fact that outside of a few Bourbons in the Universities 
and in the would-be aristocratic faubourgs of the big 
cities the great bulk of Canadians instinctively 
recognise this. Colonialism as a moving force in this 
country is almost dead. 


pg * * 
[' then we are to save ourselves from that ultimate 


cultural absorption into the United States which 
M. Siegfried apprehends, it must be done not by 


harking back to our British inheritance but by going 
forward and creating a Canadian culture of our own. 
And we cannot do this by taking thought upon the 
matter or by making noble resolutions. The deeper 
currents of a people’s life escape their reasoning and 
their conscious will. Are there yet discernible amongst 
us any signs that there is developing here something 
distinctively Canadian, something native to our soil, 
born of our own activities and not inherited from our 
past? The question is the most difficult one which 
faces a modern Canadian who is seriously interested 
in his own country. But this article is already so long 
that no answer to it can be attempted here. 


F. H.-W. 


INTRODUCTION 


I am one of the three damndest nuisances the 
world has ever known; 

I rank not far from first among its blessings ; 

I provide for it, decide for it, divide it; 

Out of me proceeds the life of the world, and 
into me it passes. 


I am builder and destroyer: edax rerum, and ferax 
rerum; 

I have pushed over pyramids and hauled down 
mountains: as Carl Sandburg would say, I have 
opened the earth to its centre, and wrenched out 
the guts to see what makes it go; 

Gallows and crucifixes, the black ashes of 
countrysides and the torn limbs of martyrs are 
tay work; 

And without me you should not have seen the 
white streets of guardless cities, and the gold 

of unwasted fields; 

I have crushed the hearts of generations; the 
wailings of uncounted mothers are upon me; 
And over the raw, hot anguish of the world I 
flow like an ointment, 

Over its nightmare like a sweet sleep. 


I have built stairways of ivory to the gates 

of the stars, 

And I have walked with terrified, unwithdrawing 
feet into the caves of Hell. 


I have made the world what it is today and I am 
not satisfied ; 

I am a spider; 

I weave amid a web of yesterdays, and in my 
bowels are all tomorrows. 

Of all the fools under the sun I am the greatest; 
Of all the swine under the sun, I am the most 
selfish ; yet I have a christ in me who would tear 
my heart in little pieces to feed the world. 


Like the leaves, I cover the dead; like the dead, 
out of my old oblivion I bring forth flowers ; 
Tithonus on a warm rock, I glare with blind old 
eyes into the sunshine, and wail of yesterdays 

I remember ; 

White-limbed as Kypris, I stand with grey-eyed 
Eo in the morning, and the new day goes not into 
the world without my kiss; 

The first moment and the last are in my eyes; 

I prophesy and I remember, but shall never 
understand. 


I am a whip, and a mother’s hand; 

A fool, I breed fools; a saint, I breed saints; 
beautiful, I beget beauty; and, strangely 
immortal, there is immortality in all upon which 
my breath falls; 

I have much to answer for, 

Yet my balance with the world will not be in 
red ink when the books close. 


Would you know me? 

Already you know me well, yet not at all—and I 
know you better than your mothers and your wives; 
You are of me, and are mine; without me you are 
an open mouth, a question mark at the end of a 
blank space; 

And without you I should die; 
You obey me and command me; you pass into me : 
into your children; and in each, forgotten, you 

are remembered; annihilated, you shall never 

pass: 

You see, we form a queer mixture of enemy an¢ 
friend— 
Like you and your heart— 

Again—you should know me?— 

Behold, I am the Thought Made Words. 
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THE FOUR WATCHERS 
By J. D. ROBINS 


good-fo’nothin’ niggeh you! I know you is 

the ’riginal idle word dat somebody is goin 
to have to give a awful ’count dereof, but I gives you 
fai’ wa’nin’. If you ’magines you goin’ set dere like 
a bump on log an’ let dem fox eat up de res’ my po’ 
hens, den dat’s de las’ hot meal I eveh goin’ cook fo 
you endurin’ my life, so dere’! 
“On most occasions Charlie Campbell would as soon 
have talked back to the Law, or to God, as to his wife, 
but quite a real sense of injustice required him to 
reply. 
P But now listen to reason, Liza Ann’! he began. 

‘I done listen to reason all I goin’ to’, Liza Ann 
interrupted. ‘Reason aint no good savin’ hens. Now 
I done wid reason: I done ’spec’ resuhts, dat w’at I 
’spec’s’. 

Burly Liza Ann, standing in the doorway of the 
little frame house, and staring down at her husband 
on the wash-bench, looked sufficiently belligerent with 
her arms akimbo and the potato-masher dangling from 
her right hand. But only a timid husband could have 
been afraid of that broad good-humoured face. 

‘Now see, Liza Ann’, he began again, ‘you can’t 
expec’ a man to go out an’ gather in a fox with his 


x7 


han’’. 

Liza Ann laughed. 

‘Look-a-heah, Broddeh Cam’ell, what dat tex’ you 
done preach off of las’ Sunday when you was a-local- 
preachin’ at chu’ch? What dat tex’? An’ Samson 


went an’ caught five hunnerd fox’. 


Nee look-a-heah, Cha’lie Cam’ell, you lazy 


‘Three hunderd, Liza Ann’, Charlie corrected her 


with real, if brief authority. ‘Don’t go alterin’ the 
Scriptures, Liza Ann’. i 

‘Well, all right, t’ree hunnerd den. I ain’ carin 
’bout dem odd two t’ree hunnerd fox what ol’ Samson 
done caught. But de p’ints is dis: if ol’ Samson can 
go out an’ nab five hunnerd... ’. 

‘Three hunderd, Liza Ann. Don’t go for to. . 

‘All right, all right, t’ree hunnerd. Ain’ I done say 
t’ree hunnerd? Now I wan’ you go git dat fox, you 
heah’? 

‘But I aint settin’ up to be no Samson. I aint no 
strong man like him, an’ I aint no judge’. 

‘No, you aint. You aint no judge of nuttin’. But 
if Samson, dat done got steady job judgin’, if dat ol’ 
ra 

‘Liza Ann, I asks you solemn to refrain yourself 
from makin’ mock of the Bible, an’ I asks you solemn 
to refrain yourself from makin’ light of the majesty 
of the Law. I asks you solemn.... ’. 

‘Who mockin’ de Bible? Who mockin’ de Law? 
I aint. I jus’ tellin’ you if ol’ Judge Samson can git 
‘nough judgin’ done ahead so’s he can go fox-huntin’, 
an’ git five hunnerd... ’. 

‘Three hundred, Liza Ann,... ’. 

‘Why I don’ see why you can’ git one. Why don’ 
you git some othe’ good-fo’-nuttin’ no-’count he’p you? 
Why can’ you set up an’ git ’im when he come, if you 
is too all-fire’ lazy to go out an’ git ’im’? 

Charlie did not reply. He went on with his 
whittling. But Liza Ann, looking down at him again, 
saw that her suggestion had fallen on fruitful ground, 


, 


and she quietly went into the house to resume the 
work that had been interrupted by her indignant 
reflections on the loss of the hens. Five minutes later, 
when she had mashed five hundred more foxes with 
the potatoes and had thereby given the latter such a 
mashing as potatoes probably had never before 
received, she went to the door again to discuss the 
matter further with Charlie. But Charlie was just 
disappearing among the pumpkins between two rows 
of corn, in the direction of old man Chatham’s shack. 
It was only fifteen minutes before supper would be 
ready. 

‘Dat mus’ be a mighty pow’ful poke in de min’ what 
I done give dat Cha’lie niggeh, make him go off like 
dat when de suppe’ smell comin’ out de do’,’ said Liza 
Ann, aloud, and went in once more, grinning. 

It was directly as the result of this poking of 
Charlie’s mind that four respected negro residents of 
the township of Sandwich South stepped out of the 
Campbell door at about half past ten that night into 
as glorious a full moon as ever shone on an Ontario 
countryside in September. They were armed with 
guns, one a fairly up-to-date double-barrelled shot- 
gun, one an old muzzle-loader that had had its present 
charge in it for the past four years, and the third a 
Snider rifle, lately abandoned by the Canadian militia 
and sold by the government for six and a half dollars, 
bayonet included. Old man Chatham had no weapon. 
He would have been obliged to borrow, and it was 
decided that the armament was sufficient for the occa- 
sion especially in view of the plan of campaign. 
Following Liza Ann’s suggestion, and ignoring the 
accompanying insult, Charlie had decided, with the full 
acquiescence of his neighbours, to lie in wait for the 
marauder that had been robbing the Campbell hen- 
roost. The moonlight was so brilliant that the 
watchers were confident of their ability not only to 
see Brer Fox come, but also to despatch him when he 
would come. ; 

Liza Ann had advised that the night be divided 
into watches, and that two of the men relieve each 
other at regular intervals. Her advice had been 
rejected. Familiar, at any rate theoretically, with the 
habits of foxes, the four had concluded that the 
depredator would certainly not come before midnight, 
and probably not until about half past three o’clock. 
A little friendly conversation would do no harm, if 
they were silent after midnight. After twelve o’clock, 
a grim and determined vigilance was to be maintained 
by all four, in unison; until then, the old corncobs 
should puff out their aroma of Canada Green, home- 
grown, and all matters might be discussed that were 
fit for the consideration of serious men in good stand- 
ing in the British African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Liza Ann went to bed. 

The old hen-house is gone now, but at this time, 
thirty-five years ago, it stood some distance from the 
house, between the corncrib and the gate to the lane. 
On the north side of the lane, and running on past the 
end of it out to the road, was the pasture field. On 
the south side, that is, west of the corncrib and the 
hen-house, stretched the big corn-field into which 
Charlie had disappeared in the afternoon. ‘There was 
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a clear patch of open, moon-flooded yard between the 
gate and the corn-field, through which the fox was 
almost sure to come. Hence, the gate was selected as 
the place of ambush, and against the gate, closed for a 
wonder, the four propped their backs and leaned their 
heads, in pure enjoyment of a duty which had the 
romance of moonlight, the thrill of the chase, and the 
inestimable advantage of demanding a minimum of 
exertion. 

For a long time they smoked in silence. They were 
old friends; nothing new had happened; they were no 
longer young enough to be unduly in haste to chatter: 
and they had the night, at least until midnight. The 
silk tassels of the corn rustled, almost imperceptibly, 
however, in the gentlest of summer airs; somewhere a 
raccoon was calling; somewhere else, in Dolph St. 
Louis’ bush, an owl hooted occasionally; a cow-bell 
would jangle once or twice, as its wearer stirred. The 
cicadas were still singing, but no longer in full chorus, 
as in August. A fox barked sharply; a dog bayed. 
The moon rode up into a cloudless sky. 

After old man Chatham had finished his first pipe- 
ful and had borrowed tobacco from Charlie for his 
second, they began to talk. At first, there was the 
weather, and the corn crop; then, the prospects for 
corn-husking jobs with the white farmers. On such 
an occasion as this, the normal topic would have been 
hunting, with a pleasant and lengthy interchange of 
reminiscences, many shared, some belonging to other 
groupings than this present one. But the question of 


fall work naturally brought up, at this particular time, 
the matter of Dan’el Campbell, Charlie’s nephew, who 
had left the country and gone to work in Detroit the 


week before. All the younger negroes were leaving 
the country; the farms which their fathers or grand- 
fathers had bought after their escape into Canada 
were going to waste or passing for a song into the 
possession of whites, were even being sold for taxes. 

‘It ain’ noways right’, said old man Chatham. ‘Tt 
ain’ noways right. What Ah allus say Ah sticks to, 
dat de good Lawd He done gib de yeth to mankin’, an’ 
He mean dat mankin’ got wuk de lan’ an’ git he libin’ 
offen de lan’, an’ not go traipsin’ off to no city’. 

‘Dat’s me all over, Uncle Eph, dat’s me all over’, 
said Prince Concert. 

Nobody knows the age of old man Chatham, who 
is an escaped slave, but Prince Concert’s age is 
definitely fixed by his name. He was born during the 
period of mourning for the late lamented Prince 
Albert. His parents were semi-literate. That is to 
say, his mother could read. The christening clergyman 
had wished to spell the name Consort, but Prince 
Concert’s mother had found the real spelling in 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, and had frustrated 
this attempt to fasten forever on the infant the stigma 
of parental ignorance. Nor could the poor minister 
have the name changed to Albert. The mother had 
been adamant, and had personally supervised the 
entering of the name in the minister’s register. Any- 
one who knows when the Prince Consort died will 
know how old Prince Concert is. 

‘Dese here cities’, Prince Concert went on, ‘aint 
nothin’ but nasty stinkin’ places where de meanness of 
de whole creation is brung an’ heaped up in a mess. 
Eh, Mose’? 

‘Uh-huh’, said the fourth and youngest member of 


the hunting party, without taking the pipe from his 
mouth. 

‘Sodom am’ Tomorrah, what was dey ’ceppin’ 
cities’? asked old man Chatham. ‘Dey ain’ no maa 
got no call to go to no city, ’ceppin’ it mought be to 
wa’n dem wicked people ’pent an’ quit dey meanness, 
an’ go out in de wilde’ness an’ mou’n. Lessen, 
co’se, he done got load co’dwood to sell, an’ eben den, 
it jes’ "bout all he can do, widout he be rob ’outen he 
hoss an’ rig’. 

Charlie felt himself placed in a somewhat awkward 
situation by this turn in the conversation. In the first 
place, he slightly resented the theft of his theological 
thunder by his venerable companion. For, although 
the latter’s age undoubtedly entitled him to discourse 
in scriptural language, still, Charlie considered that his 
own position as the holder of a local preacher’s license 
had not been sufficiently recognized. Uncle Eph 
might speak of personal experience, or even of evil 
in general terms, but condemnation of the wickedness 
in cities was, he considered, somewhat in the nature 
of an official duty, and prerogative, of the ministry, 
lay and ordained. In the present situation, too, he 
found himself actually placed under the necessity of 
defending the city. For Dan’l Campbell, now a citizen 
of Detroit, was his own nephew. In the bottom of 
poor Charlie’s soul, he realized that the presence of 
Dan’l was not likely to decrease the wickedness of 
Detroit to any marked extent. Dan’l, converted at the 
point of a corn knife in the hands of Granny Plaine, 
had sadly backslidden. The memory of these things 
took the grievance from his tone before he had time 
to give it utterance or accent. 

‘Speakin’ in gen’ral, Uncle Eph, you is right ’bout 
cities’, said he, ‘but I can’t say as the Lord has poured 
out the vi’ls of his wrath on all cities. They was that 
great city Nineveh, wherein was I done forget how 
many thousand that didn’t know their right han’ from 
their left, besides women an’ childern. Now I aint 
meanin’ no offence, Uncle Eph, you understan’, but 
you will recollec’ that the Lord reprove’ Jonah ’bout 
that great city, Nineveh. Aint that right, Mose’? 

‘Uh-huh’, said Mose. : 

Charlie was inwardly rejoiced. He had scored) 
against Uncle Eph, and had paid him up for poach-/ 
ing. . 

‘Yass, Cha’lie, dat all right’, agreed old mani 
Chatham, sweetly. ‘But, Cha’lie’, he added, leaning] 
forward a little, and gathering in the other two with! 
a compelling gesture of the hand which held his” 
pipe, ‘Cha’lie, Ah axes you, wha’ am dat city Nin’veh! 
now’? 

Old man Chatham’s white teeth gleamed in_ the 
moonlight. Prince Concert laughed aloud. 

‘Or Une’ done cotch you dere, Charlie’, said he! 
‘Aint he, Mose’? 

‘Uh-huh’, said Moses, looking at Charlie. 

But Charlie was now on his mettle. 


the others. In spirit he was ascending the pulpit, and 
they knew it. 

‘Brother Chatham’, said he, solemnly, impressively, 
‘I begs you to recall that when you die, an’ your soul 
goes to appear before its Maker, it will have to hunt! 
Him up in a City, with streets of gold, gates an’ walls, 
an’ the name of that city is the heavenly Jerusalem’. 

It was, I protest, an unfair advantage to take” 
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Possibly the extremity of the case warranted it, but I 
doubt it. So did the others, at least two of them. But 
of course it closed the discussion. 

There was silence again for a few minutes, an 
uncomfortable silence that could not last among such 
friendly souls. Competition was really foreign to 
them, and triumph full of gall. Old man Chatham 
thought about his condemnation of cities, about the 
backslidden Dan’el, about Charlie’s worries over the 
youth, and he felt remorseful. 

‘Dey do tell me Dan’el done got mighty good job 
in town’, said he, gently, avoiding even the mention 
of the word city. 

‘Yass’, answered Charlie, gloomily, but with an 
instinctive appreciation of the feeling behind the ques- 
tion. ‘Yass, he got a good enough job. It’s steady, if 
that boy can hol’ steady’. 

The three friends caught the whole import of that. 
They had all watched Dan’el. Now they sought to 
pull away from the subject. 

‘I jus’ wish I could lan’ a good steady job’, said 
Prince Concert. 

‘What kin’ er good steady job you reckon you 
want’? inquired old man Chatham, encouragingly. 

‘You know dat place where dem two railroad 
track’ run in each other, on de Walker Road’? 

‘To be sho’ Ah does’, said old man Chatham. 

‘You know dat little house up in de air where de 
man sets an’ tells folks when dey can go, an’ tells de 
train when it can go’? 

‘Now don’ you tell me you hanke’ atter dat job’, 
said old man Chatham. ‘Dat ain’ no kin’ c’ libin’ stuck 
up dar in de middle ob de air, like de hymn say. You 
might des well be in jail, eh Cha’lie’? 

Charlie had already been pondering for several 
seconds over this problem, and had decided that he 
would not care for such a responsible position. But, 
the recent encounter was still fresh enough in mind to 
make him automatically incline now to the view 
opposed to that expressed by old man Chatham. 

‘T aint so sure it wouldn’t be a pretty good kind of 
a job, that job’, said he. ‘All you got to do is set there 
an’ pas the time of day with your frien’s and wave 
a little flag every so often. An’ you got a inside job. 
What you think, Moses’? 

‘Uh-huh’, said Mose, of course. 

But Prince Concert had already abandoned his job 
as railway signalman at the intersection. The present 
situation had suggested delightful possibilities to him. 

‘T don’ know, Charlie, either. What you make of 
de job Pete O’Neill got out to Walk’ville, night- 
watchin’ ol’ Hiram’s whiskey? Dat’s a good job. He 
ain’ got nuttin’ to do but jus’ walk ’round fo’ he healt 
two t’ree times in de night. An’ how ol’ Hiram goin’ 
know if he walk two t’ree time o’ one two time’? 

‘The Lord goin’ to know, Prince’, said Charlie. 
‘An’ that kind of sp’iles that job for a professin’ 
Christian. It aint no count of a job if you have to 
keep on the move all the blessed night, an’ you aint 
no kind of a Christian if you don’t. Is you, Mose’? 

‘Uh-huh’, said Mose. ' 

‘Fo’ a nice kin’ er steady job’, said old man 
Chatham, ‘dis here wukkin’ on de ribber ain’ so bad. 
Yo’ got steady job, all right, but yo’ cain’ wuk w’en 
de boat ain’ dere. Yo’ got steady job, but yo’ gotter 
res’. An’ dey’s good money in dat wukkin’ on de 







ribber. Pete Smith’s young un, him dat got kilt w’en 
de train hit ’im, he use make lots ob money to Windsor 
on de dock’. 

‘I’d rather have dat job on de ferry dock, where 
de man fasten de rope when de ferry boat come in, an’ 
onfasten her when she go out, an’ watch de folks slidin’ 
pas’ dem Cus’om men de res’ de time’, said Prince. 
‘Maybe dere ain’ so much money in it, but money ain’ 
ev ything, is it, Mose’? 

‘Cha’lie here he done got de right notion, but he 
ain’ wuk her out’, said old man Chatham. ‘Fer a good, 
nice, steady job, where yo’ wuks w’en yo’ feels like 
it an’ don’ w’en yo’ don’, dey ain’ no job like dat ’ere 
preachin’ job. Yo’ knows dat ol’ time song “bout dat, 
Prince’? 

‘If I does, I done let her get loose ag’in. 
song dat, Unc’ Eph’? 

‘Ah done fo’gits de chun ob ’er, but de wud go 
some’p’em like dis. 


What 


Dis day am hot; 

Dis hoe am heaby: 

Dis co’n grow furder dan Ah kin reach. 
An’ w’en Ah sees dat cotton patch, 

Ah feels Ah mus’ been call’ to preach’. 


Old man Chatham looked around. Even Charlie 
was laughing. 

‘How come yo’ jes’ gits de call to preach fer 
nuttin’’? old man Chatham went on. ‘Dat ain’ no 
kinder call. Ah’s fear’ de Lawd done fool yo’ dat 
time, Cha’lie’. 

A few minutes before Charlie would have been 
justly incensed at this irreverence, if not at the sly dig 
at himself, but the mood was mellowing as the night 
deepened. All four of them were approaching that 
homogeneity which is postulated for primitive com- 
munities, and the local preacher, the man apart, was 
for the time being no longer possible. 

‘It’s mighty nigh the fatal truth you is givin’ me, 
Uncle Eph’, said he, half jocularly, half regretfully. 
‘Oncet I had the chance to go over to the States an’ 
learn to be a reg’lar ordained preacher of the Gospel, 
an’ foun’. But I jus’ didn’t think I was fittin’ for 
that high callin’. An’ jus’ this blessed minute, I 
aint carin’ much, after all, Uncle Eph’. 

‘Dat right, Cha’lie’, replied old man Chatham. ‘Yo’ 
is doin’ de Lawd’s wuk right here an’ now, an’ yo’ 
does her on de Sun’ays, too’. 

‘Sh-sh’, whispered Prince, warningly. 

But the hush that followed was unbroken by any 
sound that could mean the approach or retreat of any 
trespasser. Nevertheless, the four maintained for 
fully fifteen minutes the silence imposed upon them by 
that imperious whisper. 

Finally Prince broke it himself, as was proper. 

‘Guess it wa’nt nothin’,’ said he. 

Another pause. Then, of all people, it was Mose 
who spoke. 

‘My cousin’ Lijah, he got job in Hamilton, cleanin’ 
street, an’ he gits a white suit an’ good pay. He fin’s 
a lot of money, too, on the road. He rich man now. 
He got two teams an’ five fancy sailboat, an’ hunder’ 
an fifty dollar in the bank’. 

‘What dat yo’ say, Cha’lie’? asked old man 
Chatham. 
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Charlie meant to say something, but found the 
exertion required for consecutive thought too great to 
be undertaken. There was another period of silence. 
Then Mose looked at his companions, and, as if he felt 
that the burden of discourse had been laid upon his 
shoulders, he murmured: 

‘If I had them hunder’ fifty dollars right to home 
now, al! in nice big shiny silver bills, I’d empty ’em 
out the wheat-sack what I done brung ’em home in, 
an’ I’d spread ’em all out on the table. An’ I’d start 
right where that crack is, an’ I’d cover that there 
crack with nice big shiny silver dollar bills. An’ it’d 
take ’bout one, two, three, five, six, for that little 
crack, an’ that’d be nine of them nice big shiny silver 
dollars gone, an’ then maybe, when I was sweepin’ at 
them there golden streets, maybe some chunks of gol’ 
’d pry loose, an’ I could put ’em in my wheat sack 
an’ % 

” * * : 

‘Fo’ de lan’ sake! Wake up, you lazy niggahs, an’ 
pick de chicken feathe’s outen you’ whiske’s. It’s de 
Lo’d’s me’cy I got any chicken lef’ dis mo’nin’ ’tall’. 

Liza Ann was standing, accusingly, in front of the 
four watchmen, now slowly pulling themselves out of 
the untidy heap into which they had slumped. Alas, 
there were actually several feathers within a few feet 
of them, and a thin little dotted trail of blood led to the 
rustling sunlit cornfield. But Liza Ann’s anger faded 
at the expressions on the faces of three of the men, 
and, instead of scolding, she laughed immoderately. 
At last she said: 

‘I done tol’ you, Charlie Cam’ell, dat I wa’n’t goin’ 
cook you no hot beakfas’ dis mo’nin’ if you let dem 
fox eat any mo’ my hens. No mo’ [ ain’. But I ain’ 


goin’ sen’ Unc’ Eph and Prince Conce’t an’ Mose 


’way f’om my do’ widout somethin’ wa’m, an’ if you 
wan’ some dere breakfas’ you bette’ come right along 
wid ’em, even if you didn’t get no five hunnerd fox, 
like dat ol’ critter Samson done’. 

‘Yass, Liza Ann’, responded Charlie. 
comin’ ’. 


‘We're 2’ 


GARDEN SHED 


I like a garden shed. The shaggy wood 
Along the gaping cracks of its rough floor 
Has been worn down as in all honour should 
A path be beaten through an ancient door. 


The door itself is weathered with the years; 
Its boards hang crooked and its hinges list. 
A nail beside it holds the garden shears 
Rusty from flower stalks and evening mist. 


Seed packets, neatly bound, lie by the rake. 
Trowels vie with cobwebs on the window ledge, 
And drying tulip bulbs a deep fringe make 
Hanging in bunches from a gaunt beam’s edge. 


A broken pot has fallen down beside 

The patch of sunlight burnishing the hoe. 

Odours, delicious, earthy, cling and hide 

Among the shadows where my bright dreams grow. 


PuHytiis Coate STRATFORD. 


THE SCULPTOR 


Stand thus an instant poised, and I behold 

Beauty before me. Then resign the pose. 

I shall remember how your movement froze 

That moment perfect, and above the bold 

Sweep of the brow of your hair, all shining gold, 
Tossed like a breaking wave—till the wind blows 
The spume of it away. But memory knows 

It hung suspended, motionless and cold. 


If you stood thus or ever, never moving, 
Your unreality, grown real, would seem 
A common thing, for beauty cannot stay; 
Rare pilgrim, often snatched upon its roving, 
That still, like haunting figures of a dream, 
Lingers a space and tempting flickers away. 
Joun LINNELL. 


FROM CANADA 


The breaking waves 
By the shore are pleading— 
‘Lo the lot is cast, 

And the lands lie vast: 
Go on unheeding.’ 

But in Cambridgeshire 
My heart would hover: 
On a summer day 

In Cambridgeshire 

Dry Drayton sleeps 
And the summer keeps 
An English county— 
So far away 

My ghost would play 
My heart would hover 
On a summer day 
While clouds pass over 
Drowsing, listening 

To bees in clover. 


The ways before— 
They stretch for ever: 
Pine and prairie 
Rock and river, 
Vast and great, 
And a vast sky over— 
But in Cambridgeshire 
’Tis my heart would hover. 
In Cambridgeshire 
The grasses whisper 
About my head, 
While dainty clouds 
Pass remotely over, 
I gaze and lie 
And hear the murmur 
That floats head high 
About my dreams— 
The insistent murmur 
Of bees in clover. 
E. A. HavEtocx. 
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the American mind. ‘This may be due to the hot 

weather and the need of a holiday. But I can’t 
help it. There it is—the American mind—revolving 
mechanically before me. Mechanically. That is 
exactly what perplexes me. It seems to me that the 
American mind—whatever else it is—is very mechan- 
ically given and this, I say to myself, is a curious char- 
acteristic in such a population—a young, unblended 
and unspent racial aggregation, a human pool into 
which all the rivers of civilization, European, African, 
Asian, have poured their best and their worst. Is this 
what humanity comes to when you mix it? Are we all 
fundamentally mechanical, a thing of cogs and wheels, 
with no more than a vain pennant of spiritual caprice 
loosely attached to us, fluttering aimlessly in the wind, 
meaning nothing save to the sentimentalists ? 


It would almost seem so. And curious as this may 
be, it is even more curious to discover that there is an 
American philosophy at all. For of all nations this 
is surely the least philosophical, the least concerned 
with values, the least relative-minded. One would 
think that the best way to escape from philosophy-- 
the besetting sin—shall we say, in a passing access of 
Americanism—and the sure token of decadence in the 
older nations—would be to leave it alone, to ignore it, 
to live exclusively in contact with practical things and 
so avoid the brooding dilemmas of the past. 

This seems to have been the working assumption 
of the North American Continent. But it hasn’t 
worked very well. America, taken in its broader out- 
going manifestations, is as surely at the mercy of a 
philosophy as any foolish old nation in the past. And 
it is—ironically—the worst of all philosophies—the 
mechanical—a philosophy which the mother-wit of 
humanity and the cold verdict of history have con- 
sistently repudiated since the beginning of civilisation. 
America, once the Columbus among the nations, has 
become, as it were, the Sindbad. The old man of the 
sea—the shoreless sea of thought—has the adventurer 
nation tightly in his grip. Striding confidently forward 
in the pride of its youth, America scarcely sees or feels 
him. But he is surely there and he will take some 
dislodging. He may even be hard to recognize for he 
is said to be deceptive in his appearance, not to say 
Protean. Opinions may differ but, for my part, I see 
him as a harmless-looking old gentleman, the picture 
of adult innocence—save for that stranglehold of the 
lower limbs! His emblems are not the phallus or the 
witches’ broom or the whisky-bottle, they are simply 
an inoffensive slide-rule—this in his right hand—and 
a neat portable filing-case—in his left. 

On first thoughts I was tempted to infer that this 
mechanistic philosophy of the New World—like so 
much else on this Continent—was a hang-over from 
Europe. But I am inclined to think now that I was 
on a wrong track. The mechanistic thought of the late 
nineteenth century was after all an intellectual product 
which partially imposed itself upon the public world 


GS tee America of late has set me speculating on 


after it had won out for the time being in the philo- 
sophical. It was, if you like, the legitimate child of 
Hegel and Neo-Darwinism; a monkey decorously 
hiding its tail in a pair of dress-trousers was present 
at the christening and a large geometrical diagram of 
world-history hung upon the wall of the nursery. We 
gave birth to it by a process of argument and we 
watched it closely from the beginning. And when 
we were convinced that the child was unhealthy we 
threw it out with the bath-water. 

The mechanistic thought of America differs from 
the European both in origin and application. In 
origin it is wholly unconscious. It is the philosophy, 
I take it, which underlies the building of a thirty-storey 
sky-scraper or the laying of five thousand miles of 
steel or the entering of a week’s items in a bank ledger. 
If you occupy yourself long enough and exclusively 
enough and intensely enough with these pursuits they 
pay you back in the queerest of currencies. They 
give you—though you never sought it—their philoso- 
phy. They make you so keenly delight in the thought 
that two and two are four—especially when the two / 
and the four are dollars or railroad ties or buckets | 
of concrete—that you really and religiously believe it. 
And you end by assuming that a world in which two 
and two are something else, say five, is either ridiculous 
or non-existent. 

It is a happy state of mind and at an elementary 
stage of our development it is even enviable. I mean 
the stage when we are presented with our first box J 
of bricks—all symmetrical and beautifully alike—and 7 
proceed to build our first miniature castle. Moreover 
at this stage there is no harm in it. We are sure to © 
realise its limitations after a while and start smelling © 
a flower or playing with the kitten. And then in a) 
sense we are saved. Or at least we are saved tem- f 
porarily. But if the mood returns insidiously upon / 
us at the adult or sky-scraper stage it is no joke. For 
since it has crept upon us unawares—not theoretically 
as it did in Europe, but instinctively as it creeps upon 
a child—we naturally apply it to everything, we are as 
impatient of individual differences, even tempera- 
mental and spiritual differences, as a child is when one 
of its blocks is chipped. 

In the U.S. it is thought, or at least it is often 
asserted, that this levelling and equating, this sand- 
papering of the human _ spirit, this mechanical 
democracy, is a useful political expedient, calculated 
to unify a nation. To my mind it is a philosophical 
disease, calculated to destroy one. If there is anything 
in Americanism to resist at all costs it is this and this 
only. All the rest is mere prejudice and preference. 
It matters little to humanity at large whether we serve 
King George or Herbert Hoover, but it matters much 
whether we tacitly agree that the road to salvation lies 
in resembling one another as much as possible and in 
measuring everything with a yardstick and a quart 
mug. 

The Canadian sense of nationality is in itself 
neither good nor bad. It is and will be what we makele 
it. If we drift, as sometimes seems likely, into an 
indiscriminate steeling of ourselves against all 
encroaching tendencies from without, there is no tell- 
ing how small we may make ourselves. We may retain 
our three-thousand-mile ‘dominion-wide’ span of terri- 
tory and yet be as diminutive in spirit as a mosquito.le 
All we really need to do is to watch for the Old Man 
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of the Sea and to keep him from interfering where 
he is not wanted. The rest will look after itself. And 
there is no time to lose. The Old Man has his mailed 
fist firmly planted in some of our school systems and 
he points a very powerful index finger in our 
universities. He is the one and only Bogey-Man from 
the South—unless indeed he has grown up in our 
midst, which is possible enough when you remember 
that we are all American in the Continental sense— 
and the sooner he is executed or deported or put in 
chains the better for everybody. 

The other day I saw some interesting and rather 


spectacular pictures of aquatic life. It appears that 
there is a powerful so-called ‘Angler-Fish’ or ‘AIl- 
Mouth’ which makes shark-like attacks upon water- 
fowl. The picture I remember best showed—unless 
my memory has betrayed me—a Canada goose in the 
jaws of one of these monsters. Fortunately the fish 
hadn’t secured a very good hold upon the goose which 
had its wings free and was able to draw its attacker 
half out of the water. I did not discover whether the 
bird got away or not. Perhaps it is rather early to 
say. 
INCONSTANT READER. 


THE ABBE GROULX: PARTICULARIST 
By E. K. BROWN 


native historians, Garneau, Chapais, Groulx. 

These, the greatest names in French Canadian 
historiography, are probably the greatest in the 
broader field of French Canadian prose as_ well. 
Time has dealt harshly with Garneau. His massive 
history is almost altogether superseded as a work 
of reference: it is likewise antiquated in method 
and recalls the cumbersome histories of Garneau’s 
contemporaries and masters, the historians of the 
Second Empire and early decades of the Third Re- 
public. It is important to keep in mind that Gar- 
neau was never a really sound pillar of the French 
Canadian structure; his vivid particularism led him 
to doubt the value to French Canada of that inter- 
national organization, the Catholic Church. Gar- 
neau would never have manned the walls of Rome; 
he would perhaps have been among the first to 
clamber through the Porta Pia. In his marked 
preference of the French Canadian for the Catholic 
faith, Garneau was a mirror of a large body of his 
compatriots; but this is a mirror into which they do 
not care to look too closely. 


P native Canada has had three significant 


After Garneau, Chapais. For many years the 
occupant of a chair of history at Laval, a chair in 
the Legislative Council of the Province of Quebec, 
and a third, more lucrative chair in the Federal 
Senate, Thomas Chapais is one of the most attrac- 
tive figures in the history of French Canadian cul- 
ture. The several courses on the history of Canada 
which he has presented from the Laval chair of his- 
tory, and reprinted substantially as delivered, form 
probably the most noteworthy and durable contri- 
bution to the political history of Canada, extant 
in either language. Senator Chapais is conscience 
and precision incarnate. He offers to his readers 
no deceptive vistas of speculation, such as Garneau 
and the Abbé Groulx contrive; his business is with 
the determination of fact and the destruction of 
fiction and prejudice. Senator Chapais is no longer 
an oracle to the élite of Quebec; he lingers from 
a time when it was still admirable to think nation- 
ally rather than provincially, to sustain the policy 
of racial collaboration which was Laurier’s in his 
prime, to acclaim Laurier as the greatest of his 
people, to regard with mild and measured content- 
ment the imperial connection. 


The young men of Senator Chapais’s province 


have turned to a turbulent prophet for their catch- 
words; turned to the Abbé Lionel Groulx, Professor 
of Canadian History at the rival and junior Univer- 
sity of Montreal, and, for many years now, Editor- 
in-Chief of the slashing and smashing particularist 
review, the title of which was in 1927 changed from 
L’ Action Francaise to L’ Action Canadienne-Frangaise. 
The cult of the Abbé Groulx and of the review 
which he ably directs, now evident in the students 
of Laval as well as of Montreal, and, indeed, in the 
Quebec intelligentsia generally, is an ominous sign 
of the times. The genesis of the cult is to be found 
in the dramatic events of a decisive decade in Cana- 
dian history; the second decade of this century. 

The decade opened with the arrival at Ottawa 
of a number of fire-eating Quebec enthusiasts who 
sheltered their heretical doctrine beneath the empty 
euphemism—‘nationalists’. It saw the sequels to the 
Bourne Gaffe,—the Fallon letter, and an open r.ft 
in the Ontario Catholic hierarchy and laity. It saw 
the pathetic reversion of Laurier to the status of a 
racial leader. It saw the reluctance of French 
Canada, responsive to its popular tribune M. Bour- 
assa, to transfer efforts in the battle for the welfare 
of French culture to a continent three thousand 
miles away. It was a decade of civil tragedy. Of 
this torrid decade the Abbé Lionel Groulx is a type; 
its history is his, and his works are the elaborate 
projection of his personal history. 

This is not to deny that his patriotism is of long 
standing. Indeed he is a patriot to the manner 
born; Jean Grou, first and last of the name to cross 
from France died in defence of his farm and family 
and died a victor;—the Indian marauders, dis- 
heartened by the fighting power of the handful of 
colonists gathered and led by Jean Grou, withdrew. 
For the Abbé Groulx, his ancestor is another Dollard 
des Ormeaux and the fight he fought another Long 
Sault. Born and bred in the county of Vaudreuil, 
of which he has written passionately in the early 
chapters of the pseudonymous novel L’Appel de la 
Race, the thought of Long Sault visited him often and 
was his guarantee of the invincible purity of French 
Canadian patriotism. The record of the ordinary 
events of his rural childhood is to be found scat- 
tered in the sheaf of sketches to which he gave the 
savoury title Les Rapaillages. 

Later, as a student at I.aval he made it his dis- 
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tinction that when for a Latin essay prize the 
theme presented was a Massachusetts orator urging 
upon a local meeting the demolition of French 
power in Canada, Lionel Groulx declined to com- 
pete. This was in the eighteen nineties; and for 
the Abbé Groulx then was the zero-hour of Cana- 
dian history. As a priest and teacher at Valley- 
field, where he went soon after graduation from 
the University of Laval, he developed his interest 
in provincial history and published a brief but sub- 
stantial history of the local community on which 
it is now difficult to lay hands. 


His important works come much later and are 
products of his activities in Montreal, courses de- 
livered from his chair, papers contributed to his 
review. His great work remains unwritten; he 
aspires to be a philosophic historian of French 
Canada, to give a luminous and penetrating account 
of what Barrés called ‘the Canadian miracle’. But 
the mass of his important writing has long been 
considerable; let us consider the provisional repu- 
tation which it justifies. 


Where is the distinction of the Abbé Groulx? 
It is first of all in his striking powers of expression 
and emotion. No matter how worn his subject, or 
how ponderous and arid his facts, he has the secret 
of suffusing all he writes with an unforgettable 
and divinizing radiance. He writes with equal 
ability of the Canadian Vaudreuil thwarted by 
Montcalm (whose continental birth is for the Abbé 
Groulx a presumption of inferiority, if not an indel- 
ible sin) ; or of patriotes of 1837 mown down by the 
veterans of Waterloo; or of the sullen eloquence 
of Antoine Dorion, exposing the spider’s web of 
federation; or of the school-children of Green 
Valley striking for the right of instruction in the 
language of Champlain and Dollard and Jean Grou. 
Whenever a French Canadian does a deed of 
moment, he becomes by the recreative power of 
the Abbé Groulx’s imagination something more 
than an individual, at once a factor and a type of 
the race’s unending struggle for the immaculate 
preservation of its identity. It is in the recreative 
process that the historian’s eloquence is fired, the 
eloquence of an academic Chateaubriand, the most 
luxuriant in Canadian prose. One may carp and 
cavil, set him down for a pulpit historian, smile at 
the disproportion between the minute event which 
prompts the outburst, and the outburst’s magnitude ; 
but sooner or later, if one is at all sensitive to the 
rhythm of excited French prose, the Abbé Groulx 
has won another admirer. 

But what of the Abbé Groulx as an historian? 
As a polemist in the field of Canadian history he 
has but one French Canadian equal, M. Bourassa. 
He relies on emotion where Bourassa would appeal 
to ‘le bon sens’; he is vehement and verbose where 
Bourassa would be pointed and incisive. But as an 
historian? No one will deny that his study of 
Canadian history has been comprehensive and ex- 
haustive. From the time of Cartier to the time of 
Laurier, no important source or secondary authority 
has escaped his search. But he appeals to these, 
not to correct or nuance his theses but to verity 
them. His principal thesis, his hobby horse, is that 
the credit and prosperity and prospective autonomy 


of French Canada belongs exclusively to the French 
Canadians. He finds in the French regime a larze 
measure of ignorance and incompetence, in the 
British regime a much larger measure of intoler- 
ance and oppression. The protagonist in the drama 
of Canadian liberation is the shrewd obdurate 
Canadien, whose strict labour and populous families 
made Canadian life independent of the blunders 

committed by French worldlings, whose Norman | 
slyness married to Breton stubbornness extorted 
from a nonplussed British parliament what Canadian 
life required. The Americanization of Canada is 
the Abbé’s present bugbear, a menace of degrada- 
tion and dissolution. English Canada, ruled by 
lodges and congregations of fanatics, he regards 
with malevolence as a nursery of heresy and in- 
trigue. The vials of his wrath are, it will be seen, 
copious; but in their flow, the British lion has the 
lion’s share. The Abbé Groulx’s references to 
Britain are mostly in the strain of a popular song 
which long ago ran like wild-fire through Quebec :-— 


Les Francais aiment l’equité, 
Les Anglais la duplicité, 
Voila la différence. 


This, if a little distressing, is explicable. The 
Abbé Groulx exhorts, he does not expound; history 
is to him a mine not for science, but for art, and 
in particular for the art of preaching. The emphatic 
justification for the study of Canadian history is 
its contribution to national pride. So opines the 
Abbé Groulx and this opinion debars him from the 
writing of scientific history. 

Particularism is the doctrine correlative with 
the emotion of national pride. The Abbé Groulx | 
is aS ravenous a particularist as any Alsatian. He | 
is a particularist in economics: he adjures the 
Quebec employer to protect the provincial resources 
from the tentacles of foreign capital, and the em- 
ployee to protect his unions from foreign organizers. 
The economic world of French Canada is to be a | 
unit, autonomous and complete. He is a par- | 
ticularist in religion: he adjures the clergy and laity © 
of Quebec to maintain an intact identity in resist- 
ance to ‘the Irish peril’. He is a particularist in 
politics: he anticipates, although he will not pre- | 
cipitate, the disruption of Confederation, and, in 
consequence, wishes Quebec provided with all the 
organizations proper to a nation’s life. In law, in 7 
education, in literature, domains to which he has | 
given less attention, his particularism is radical and | 
unvarying. 

As I write these words, within hearing of the 
din, and almost within sight of the frippery of the 
annual Orange parade of the principal city in the 
Dominion, it occurs to me that in the drastic but ~ 
plausible doctrines of the Abbé Lionel Groulx, 
there is a menace to Canadian unity far more | 
disquieting than all the activities of all the lodges | 
in the land. 
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“GENTLE GEORGE” and some “Persons of Beard and Gravity’’ 
By GLADYS WOOKEY 


OR ninety-one years the sole copy of Sir George 
Etherege’s Letterbook* has been immured in the 
British Museum, inaccessible to some of us with 

a relish for wit, the satire of circumstance, and a 
gallant spirit. 

Various members of the writing profession in 
England have from time to time looked into it and 
reacted characteristically. Gosse of course ‘dis- 
covered’ it, but evidently not all of it; Verity, Palmer, 
and Dobrée quoted from it, each for his own pur- 
poses; Mr. Brett-Smith paid it the respect of treating 
it with his fine scholarly impartiality and discernment ; 
Sir Leslie Stephen shrank from it back into the 
obscurity of that unpolluted mind of his. The 
snippets of it they gave us warranted our reading it 
at last for ourselves in its fine Oxford Press edition, 
with eager expectation. I doubt we are any of us 
disappointed. 

It is a rare tale it tells, one which bridges the two 
hundred odd years which separates us from ‘society’ 
in London—and Ratisbon—in 1668 with little to-do. 
Here is the author of the most popular play in London, 
a brilliantly witty society comedy written in such deli- 
cate prose that the greatest of the literati of the day, 
John Dryden, called it the undoubted best which our 
nation has produced, himself boon-companion to that 
astounding court-set whose exploits still ring in our 
ears—and who wrote England’s songs for a generation, 
and now for some reason sent off to mid-Europe, 
to red tape, officialdom, burghers and their spouses, as 
ambassador to Ratisbon. The result is some of the 


most deliciously witty comment on people and on 


circumstances ever penned. 


But more than that, I venture to think. Here is 
one more link between us and that little group, Buck- 
ingham, Sedley, Dorset, Rochester, and the rest, 
whom literary criticism was wont to cut off from the 
stream of English life before and after, with horrified, 
but dark, allusion to untold debauchery (and still is 
doing it in the introduction and footnotes of the 
present editor). Here is revealed fairly one of the 
most ‘profligate’ as he might indeed have stepped 
from the pages of his own plays, into the business and 
traffic of the world. If you can be detached enough, 
behold the progress of a ‘rake’. 


Disconcertingly enough the ‘vicious coxcomb’ 
cherishes in his heart a steady loyalty, focussed on his 
king. So he confesses, ‘The passion which has most 
power over me is faithfully to serve his Majesty and 
to endeavour to be well with them who by their merit 
are particularly preferred to his favour’. This in a 
letter to an intimate, Lord Dover, on a sudden impulse 
to reveal to him what he saw when he looked into 
himself in the days when he ‘idly rolled about the 
town’. And dispatches go off to Middleton, some- 
times twice a week, whether there is news or not. To 
be sure once they enclosed a French song, and at 
another time the Resident’s report for 19/29 April, 
86, ran thus :— 


_ 


_ *THE Lerrersook oF Sir Grorce ErHerece. Edited with an 
introduction and notes by Sybil Rosenfeld. (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 441; $5.50). 


To my Lord Middleton with the Duke of Zell’s letter to 
the Emperor, a copy of verses, and about two little places 
on the other side of the Elbe taken by the said Duke from 
the Hamburgers and fortified. 


The interposed verses describe the wives of the 
Diet, in the family jewels, out for an evening! Rare 
political dispatches these, where the intrigue of a Diet 
is seen with the lively eye of a manners comedian, and 
the details of his intimate home life are used 
to illustrate the political attitude of the Austrian 
envoy! But be diverted as one may, one is increas- 
ingly conscious that Etherege told the truth when he 
wrote to Corbet ‘I am in a post where I have more 
business than people believe; and the desire I have to 
discharge myself as well as I can of my duty, makes 
me apply my head to it’. His present editor has 
failed curiously to see that. It seems a pity that she 
has not made use of Mr. Brett-Smith’s work, or 
Langbaine for that matter. * 

The letters of the envoy to his friends in his off- 
duty hours are of course the most diverting. ‘The 
women of Ratisbon were his greatest trial. ‘Elles 
sont insensibles a tout hormis le tonnerre , 
there were none of the women of his own class with 
his own views, with whom he could make himself 
amends ‘for so many hours murdered in impertinent 
Debates’. There were only burghers to visit with 
solemn ceremonial who unmercifully plied the bottle in 
parlors whose best furniture was ‘tall overgrown 
Rummers’. No theatre worthy the name, no diver- 
sions :— 


Is it not enough to breed an ill habit of body in a man 
who was used to sit up till morning, to be forced, for want of 
knowing what to do with himself, to go to bed in the evening; 
one who has been used to see his friends with all freedom 
never to approach anybody but with ceremony; instead of 
rattling about the streets to seek variety of company, to sit 
at home and entertain himself with solitude and silence. 


But even though cut off from his natural environ- 
ment the ‘self-sufficiency of the gallant’ could hardly 
be said to have broken down before isolation from his 
kind, and he become ‘timid, appealing, and disillu- 
sioned’. Miss Rosenfeld overtouches the picture; the 
episode with the Nuremberg actress alone refutes that. 
The man who put this lady into his own chaise at the 
theatre door, under the hissing noses of the Austrian 
ladies and ministers’ wives and daughters, himself 
humbly walking home on foot, or who left his coach 
stationed outside The Whalefish where she lodged 
days and nights in a gesture of defiance to the whole 
town, did not have the kind of spirit, ‘brazen’ or not, 
which breaks. It seems a pity not merely to enjoy that 
tale of the routing of Baron de Sensheim’s assault of 
the Resident’s house, the sally out of his Excellency 
and armed dancing, fencing, and hof-masters, two 
French lacqueys, and three footmen, and_ the 
triumphant escort of the young lady through the streets 
to her inn, which followed it! 


The true pathos of the situation, if any, lies in 
these words, ‘I wear flannel, Sir, wherefore pray talk 
to me no more of poetry’. Here is real waste, that 
such wit should be starved of what it fed on, no matter 
what it fed on. It happened to nourish itself with 
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Purcell’s music, ‘liberty of opinion in matters of 
religion’, warm, eager friendship for his men friends, 
and easy relations with women as many and as varied 
as he could get, but preferably with those of strictly 
feminine airs and graces who would play-act the 
coquette with him over a touch of nature at heart, 
warmth and generosity. 


But if we have lost some polished plays of society 
manners we have gained this Letter book, thanks to 
the spite of Etherege’s secretary, which does more than 
other plays could.to make real that drama to us, and 
to help us to understand its very arbitrary selection 
from even Restoration experience, by showing us a 
figure not unlike Dorimant in the round. For those 
with a catholic taste in literature and human nature 
it is an excellent study of ‘a great lover of the sun’, 
one who ‘never cared for trading northward’. 


Miss Rosenfeld has often one’s sympathy. For one 
thing, it was next to impossible to annotate freshly 
Etherege’s life after Mr. Brett-Smith’s introduction to 
his plays in the Percy Reprints and for another, it 
could not but be difficult for one who thought 
Congreve wooden, to synthesize Etherege’s character 
convincingly. ‘The summary of the historical situation 
she has done admirably, though unfortunately for 
scholarly purposes, without giving her references. 
This naturally does not affect the average reader. She 
modernizes the spelling and punctuation, happily, for 
those who like it, but unhappily for those of us who 
rejoice in the seventeenth century lavish use of capitals, 
somehow when seen on the page, in keeping with the 
crystal, epigrammatic quality of their prose. We owe 
one more debt of gratitude to the Oxford Press for 


putting within reach of us all some of the most inacces- 
sible of Restoration literature. 


THE METRO BREAKFASTS 


Eight o’clock! 

The Métro is having its petit déjeuner: 

I’m the next mouthful. 

Ugh! 

Fancy swallowing me down with a breath like that! 
At the palate I’m sampled and passed with a click; 
Then a rush, and the stomach appears, 

I enter a first class compartment packed full of morsels, 
Crusty, peppery, sweet, sour, half-baked, hard-boiled, 
We mingle mixed in the Métro’s enormous intestine 
Until we’re spewed out at the mouth of the Opéra, 
Rejected as indigestible, 

Good for nothing 

Save mincemeat for buses... 


But why does the Métro take so much 
DUBONNET 
DUBONNET 
DUBONNET 
for breakfast? 
Ropert FIncu. 








THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


THE ADVENTURES OF RALPH RASHLEIGH, A Penal 
Exile in Australia 1825-1844, edited by the Rt. Hon. 
The Earl of Birkenhead (Cape-Nelson; pp. 349; 
$2.50). 


‘THE recent craze for biographies and personal 
records which has caused so many strange | 
‘lives’ to be disinterred has brought to light no 
queerer story than that of ‘Ralph Rashleigh’. From 
its title one might take it to be a book for boys, 
but it is far from that. It is in its way a terrible 
book, terrible in that it portrays with stark fidelity 
the brutality of life in a penal colony a hundred ff 
years ago. Ralph Rashleigh (the naive alias itself 
speaks volumes) was an educated youth of weak 
but not vicious character who was transported for 
life to Australia for the crime of theft in the year 
1825. There is no modern parallel under the British 
flag to the life to which he was thus condemned: 
he became one of a thousand wretches who lived) 
like beasts, toiled like slaves, and were driven by} 
fiends; ‘justice and humanity were alike denied! 
them’. His sufferings as a convict in the Emu} 
Plains Agricultural Settlement, in the coal mines 
at Newcastle, and in the colony of lime-burners, 
were almost surpassed in horror by his experiences 
while an unwilling member of a gang of bush- 
rangers. For the license granted the government 
overseers and superintendents attracted to these? 
posts brutes and sadists, and the inhuman punish- 
ment they meted out had its natural and dreadiul} 
consequence in the cruelties practised by those con-! 
victs who escaped to the bush and missed no oppor- | 
tunity of wreaking vengeance on their quondam 
tormentors. The brightest chapters in the record? 
are those which recount the hero’s experiences after} 
he had cut himself off from his kind and been? 
adopted by the native blacks as one of themselves; 
and he would have lived out his life contentedly/ 
with the aborigines and left no record of it behind! 
him had he not been cast out from the tribe for an 
infringement of its code. In the course of his later? 
adventures he was able to render services to thet 
authorities which eventually earned him a pardon.¥ 


The apparent inconsistencies of the book, which 
on a first reading might incline one to doubt its 
authenticity, are reconciled on consideration. The} 
sharp transitions from an atmosphere of hopeless | 
misery to one of comparative tranquility, or vice! 
versa, are explained by the fact that convicts were} 
subject to changes as sharp in their daily life. Tie 
lot of a convict detailed to labour on a private 
property or under an official in the government! 
service might be little worse than that of a free 
labourer; but that depended entirely on the char- 
acter of his master. And on the slightest provoca-- 
tion or merely through bad fortune a man might! 
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be sent to one of the government mining or agri- 
cultural settlements which were little hells upon 
earth. Then, too, in a story like this, told to an 
amanuensis years after the incidents took place. 
the periods of monotonous existence are naturally 
omitted, so that events which punctuated several 
years of the harshest conceivable life crowd upon 
each other with an effect of almost incredible vicis- 
situde. It must be said, however, that the publishers 
have not been happy in their recommendation of 
the book as an authentic record, for they speak of 
the original MS. (discovered by Mr. Bertie, the 
librarian of Sydney,) as one of ‘undoubted antiquity’, 
which has been ‘translated from its archaic form’ 
for the benefit of the modern reader. ‘Antiquity’ 
and ‘archaic’ are hardly the words to use in con- 
nection with the MS. of a story of times so recent 
that its incidents might have been recounted by 
participators to men still living. A comparison of 
certain reproduced leaves of the MS. with the text 
shows the fact to be simply that the story was 
originally written in a very bad style and has been 
rewritten for the publishers in a good plain style 
that does it more justice. 

Lord Birkenhead contributes an introduction in 
which he gives his opinion that these memoirs may 
be accepted as authentic, and no reader who knows 
anything of the conditions which prevailed in the 
penal colonies at that time will question the essen- 
tial truth of the record. But Lord Birkenhead 
characteristically takes the opportunity to defend 
the system of which Ralph Rashleigh was a victim, 
claims that ‘it worked admirably on the whole’, and 
that ‘there is no just cause to feel shame that such 
experiences as are here recorded could befall 
Britishers’. I do not agree with Birkenhead. 

R. DE B. 


THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE MANON 


Manon Lescaut, by Prevost, illustrated by 
Alastair (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 197; $12.00). 

HIS book is a joy to behold. It is one of 

those splendid productions which lift the work 
of the printer out of the realm of mechanics 
and physics and optical physiology, or whatever ele- 
ments of experiment and analysis may be involved 
in the mere business of printing a text, and re- 
establish it in the domain of art. The artisan has 
for the moment become an artist. The printer has 
become an architect. He has not merely produced 
a text, he has made a page. And the page has re- 
ceived its own life, its own individuality. It has a 
character and is become a gracious image. It is a 
delight to the eye and to the memory. It is not 
only convenient. It is beautiful. The casting of 
these bold round characters, their arrangement on 
a generous field, the accuracy of the composition, 
the beautifully proportioned margins are no matter 
of happy improvisation, but the careful creation of 
form to express inherent character. Such a book 
rivals the fine productions of the sixteenth century 
in France when the printer was himself a humanist 
and a poet. 

There are eleven illustrations in red and black 
by Alastair which tell the story in their own way, 
or rather they tell a story in the artist’s way, for 
Alastair is an original genius whose fancy is not 
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Matter, Life and Value 
By C. E. M. Joad, Author of “Introduction to 
Modern Philosophy,” “Introduction to 
Modern Political Theory,” etc. Probably 
$5.00 
A philosophic work of first-rate importance 
that will appeal to the readers of such books as 
Bertrand Russell’s An Outline of Philosophy, 
A. S. Eddington’s Nature of the Physical World, 
and A. N. Whitehead’s Science and the Modern 
World. Briefly it is an endeavour to outline a 
philosophy which affirms the reality of at least 
three different classes of entity, matter, life, and 
objects of value. It is not a rehash of, or com- 
mentary upon, other systems of metaphysical 
thought, but an original contribution. 


Life of Lord Durham 
By Chester W. New, Ph.D. _ Illustrated. 
Probably $6.50 
A biography of John George Lambton, First 
Earl of Durham (1792-1840), and author of the 
epoch-making Lord Durham’s Report. This is 
the first authoritative biography of the man who 
was so intimately connected with Canada and 
the beginning of responsible government in the 
British Empire. It is also a commentary on the 
politics of one of the most important and excit- 
ing periods of modern English history. The 
author is Professor of History in McMaster 
University, Toronto. 


The Civil Service of Canada 
By R. MacGregor Dawson. Probably... $4.50 
A brilliant, witty, and penetrating analysis of 
the history and present organization of the 
Canadian Civil Service. The author is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 


A Short History of the Brontes 

By K. A. R. Sugden. Illustrated. Probably 
$1.50 

Mr. Sugden, in this compact and handy 
volume, tells the main facts of the Bronte story, 
shows them living and writing in the rooms of 
the Parsonage at Haworth, and gives a short 
resume of the plot of each of the novels, bring- 
ing out and identifying the local and auto- 
biographical details of which they are full. 


Voyages of Great Pioneers 

Edited Dy Vincent T. Harlow.cccccmcenensees $1.75 

The editor has employed a new method of 
introducing young readers as well as old to the 
great explorers. Instead of telling about their 
travels, he lets the men or their contemporaries 
tell the story themselves. He has put together 
selections from the Journal of the First Voyage 
of Christopher Columbus, from Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Discoverie of Guiana, from Captain 
Cook’s First Voyage Round the World, and 
from other voyagers such as Marco Polo, Sir 
Francis Drake and Vasco Da Gama. There is 
an Introduction sketching the history of “the 
great age of discovery,” as well as a brief Intro- 
ductory Note on each selection. A fascinating 
volume, delightfully illustrated with maps and 
pictures, 
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leashed by the text or by any reality. He continues 
or returns to the Beardsley manner and draws not 
the object but his thought, not the thing as he sees 
it but as he dreams it. And he dreams it not after 
the fashion of the eighteenth century as a return 
to nature with its passions, ardent, it may be, but 
gracious and gleaming, love charming in its fleeting 
intensity; but as a return to sophistication with its 
abnormalities, its perversities, and its frenzies. No 
matter what incident Alastair portrays there is 
always an ardour, a violence, a morbidness which 
satirically reveals a world thrown off its axis. It 
is the naughty eighteen-nineties rather than the 
alluring seventeen-thirties which we finally recog- 
nize in these drawings. The figures are the figures 
of decadence, langorous, sick with desire, and bored 
with the vast emptiness of their own passion. 
Pierrot and Pierrette sick of themselves without any 
ironic or impish humour to sweeten them. ‘No book 
ever gets well illustrated once it becomes a classic’, 
wrote Beardsley, putting his signature to his own 
failure in the work of illustration, and no book can 
be well illustrated in that sense when the decorator 
follows his own dominating genius rather than the 
genius of the author. 

There are men who ask—reviewers have asked— 
why this book should be preserved in such a noble 
dress. I have known men, so-called men of letters, 
in whose bosoms the malady of impiety was so 
deeply set that they preferred the first insipid text 
to a folio of Shakespeare or a first edition of Racine. 
Such are lost souls, from all time foredoomed to be 
forever shut off from the face of beauty, eternally 
damned. Can any man who ever felt passion in his 
blood, no matter how honourable a father of a 
family he may be, not see the fatality of his own 
ardours in the abasement and crimes of Des Grieux? 
Is there any Adam who ever lived and loved and 
cursed the eternal elusiveness of woman who might 
not see his Eve in the incomprehensible Manon? 
This book is the eternal history of the first man in 
all the absoluteness and intensity of his monoga- 
mous passion for the first woman, whose shallow 
fancy turns momentarily from her fidelity when she 
catches glimpses of her various beauty in the run- 
ning streams or the stagnant pools or the eyes of 
other sons of God. Manon is the far country for 
which humanity commits all the crimes recorded in 
its passionate history, the dear gleam whose empti- 
ness is all the more tragic because its beauty lies 
in the passion of the dreamer. O dear illusion! 
O sinister web of life! Manon Lescaut has all the 
absoluteness of the great work of art. It is the one 
masterpiece of Prevost and, along with the idea of 
evolution, the one certainly immortal dream of the 
eighteenth century. Other books may be tableaux 
of nature or of manners, this book is the very 
image of the human heart. 

J. S. Witt 


THE IRON DUKE 


WELLINGTON, by Oliver Brett (Heinemann; pp. 
297; 15/-). 
‘x HERE is undoubtedly a place for a new biography 
of Wellington. The facts of his career are well 
known, and have been admirably chronicled by com- 
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petent historians. But Maxwell’s ‘Life’ is a picture 
of the Iron Duke in full parade dress, and Fortescue, 
whose book practically ends with Waterloo, is chiefiy 
concerned with the military portion of the Duke’s 
career. One feels the need of a more intimate study 
in the manner of the modern school of biography; and 
considering the wealth of available material, it is a 
little surprising that the need has not yet been filled. 


For, in spite of Mr. Brett’s praiseworthy attempt, | 


the need is still there; and the appearance of the 
present volume underlines the difficulties surrounding 
the task to which the author has set himself. ‘This 
volume’, he writes :— 

is not intended as a Life and Times of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. No battle will be described in it, no political issue 
explained. Beneath the actions of his military and public 
life, beneath the blinding glamour of his surpassing fame, 
there is the task of finding the essential portrait of the man 
himself. 


Unfortunately one cannot lay down the book with 
a feeling that this task has been fully accomplished. 
Some lines of the statue are etched more clearly, some 
features more sharply defined. But the statue itself 
remains on its pedestal; the essential portrait of the 
man of flesh and blood is still to seek. 

And yet, on the surface, the task would seem to 
be comparatively easy. The character of Wellington 
is one of deceptive simplicity. He was a soldier, and 
he was an aristocrat; and from the outset of his public 
career these two characteristics 
dominant features of his nature, and serve to explain 
that long career throughout its whole course. In the 
first phase, which ends with the triumph of Waterloo, 
the soldier is naturally the more prominent; but even 
here the aristocrat plays a highly important part. 
Good soldier as Wellington was, he was by no means 
invariably a good subordinate. When Baird super- 
seded him in command of the expedition against 
Mauritius, the young Wellesley in his chagrin even 
entertained the project of stealing the army and set- 
ting out before his superior could arrive. There was 
a temper in him that felt born to command; and that 


co-existed as the & 


temper, strengthened by his success in his profession, | 


remained an outstanding characteristic all his life. 


The union of these two qualities is seen even more | 


clearly in the latter part of his career. 
of Waterloo brought an end to his active military life; 


The victory 


but for the next thirty-five years he remained a public | 


character, occupying an important and at times a fore- 
most place in political life. There is no doubt that, 
in this, ambition played a considerable part. . He 
justified, for instance, his abortive attempt to form a 
ministry during the Reform crisis by representing 
himself as a soldier bound to assist his sovereign, but 
the explanation is not wholly satisfactory. In fact, 
he believed in his own talents; he believed still more 
in his position as an English aristocrat; and this dual 
faith led him to seek a leading role in a sphere to which 
his nature was otherwise alien. For he had no genius 
for political management. 


The acquired habit of autocracy, the belief that he had 
only to decide and everybody would give way, never... left 
his mind. Neither an English cabinet nor the English people 
could be treated in this way. 


Fortunately his hard common sense saved him 
from the more disastrous consequences of such an 
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attitude. He was continually drawn into support of 
causes that were untenable; but he had the merit of 
being able to recognize the necessity for retreat in the 
last resort, and it is a tribute to his influence and to 
his essential honesty that he was able to persuade 
others of this necessity, and by his personal ascend- 
ancy to avert more than one crisis whose consequences 
might have been disastrous. 

All this Mr. Brett recognizes, and in his account of 
Wellington these considerations are clearly brought 
out. But there is still something lacking. For he has 
sought to present the man as isolated from the events 
of his time, and the events have crowded upon him 
and blurred the portrait that he sought to draw. 
Perhaps this is due to a feeling that he is writing for 
a public whose knowledge of the background of 
Wellington’s life cannot be taken for granted; but 
whatever the cause, the vividness of the central 
character is dimmed. It is an interesting book ; it may 
in certain respects be a useful book; but it is not the 
book that the author seemed to promise. 













A DISCIPLE OF BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN’S QuarTETs, by Joseph de Marliave, 
with an introduction and notes by Jean Escarra and a 
preface by Gabriel Fauré. Translated by Hilda 
Andrews. (Oxford University Press; pp. XXII, 370, 
$5.50). 


OSEPH DE MARLIAVE, who must have been 

a remarkable young man, comes to us (through 
M. Fauré’s preface) trailing clouds of military 
glory. Outside of France it is possible to remark 
that a garrison life ‘in the East’ could hardly satisfy 
an extremely sensitive and musical young man; that 
Beethoven’s quartets (since he was able to hear 
them played, each week, in his own rooms) must 
have symbolized, for him, that inner world of real 
experience about which the soldier is very properly 
supposed to know nothing. 

M. Fauré would have us believe that de Mar- 
liave’s work loses nothing by being uncritical. “The 
summons of a noble death’, we are told, ‘prevented 
him from revising the task that occupied so much 
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By Evelyn Scott 


No subject in fiction is more fascinating than 
the Civil War. 
immense creative energy and dramatic power 
come to their complete fulfillment. 
her as one of the great writers of the day, and 
indeed it would be difficult to think of another, 
man or woman, who could deal competently 
with so vast a panorama and at the same time 
create living characters by the hundred. Her 
plan embraces the Civil War as a whole, to 
show what its realities were to everyone who 
felt its shock on their lives. $2.50 


“‘The Wave’ is not only one of the most 
impressive novels written in twentieth century 
America but one which is profoundly original 
in form and spirit as well. 
Civil War, Miss Scott has chosen the largest 
subject which the history of her country af- 
fords and she has given this mighty theme the 
most adequate treatment which it has ever 
received in fiction.”---Joseph Wood Krutch. 


JONATHAN CAPE and 
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In this novel, Evelyn Scott’s 
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of his life, but reverent and skilled hands have 
rescued it from obscurity to give it to us now in 
the unspoilt freshness of its youthful force and con- 
viction’. At this point the non-French, non-mili- 
tary reader begins to have the uncomfortable feel- 
ing of having set out in search of knowledge only 
to get mixed up in a prayer-meeting. 

It would be foolish to say that Joseph de Mar- 
liave took to Beethoven as most soldiers take to 
drink. On the other hand, when M. Fauré observes 
that he might have ‘tempered his wholehearted ad- 
miration if he had lived to make his own revision’ 
he is talking pure nonsense. It is not by taking 
thought that men become critical but by ceasing 
wholly to depend, spiritually, upon the subject of 
their contemplation. Placed among his natural 
surroundings, with varied cultural interests and 
congenial friends, Joseph de Marliave might have 
written a truly great book about Beethoven; or he 
might have written nothing at all. At any rate 
he would not have accepted the quartets as neo- 
primitive Christians accept the Bible. Only a 
thwarted worldly life can lead to such complete 
otherworldliness. 

Very different is the introduction by Jean Es- 
carra, who undertook the enormous task of 
arranging and editing Joseph de Marliave’s un- 
finished work. Briefly he describes the organic 
evolution of the quartets. At times he is sharply 


critical, as when observing, with reference to ‘the 
first purely imitative stage, a necessary period in 
the development of all artists’, that ‘the bulk of 
the work in Beethoven’s first manner, a_ period 
ending about 1802, is generally inferior to the best 


work of the composers of the preceding epoch, 
Haydn and Mozart’. And of the last works he says 
that the technique is often laboured and the music 
occasionally seems to have been written more for 
the eye than for the ear. 

The book itself, besides being analytical, is ex- 
haustively descriptive. Joseph de Marliave does 
not simply depend upon his own vivid imagination, 
but makes use of all sorts of commentaries, sig- 
nificant or merely picturesque, from Schindler to 
Roijland. If Beethoven’s actual purposes (probably 
never truly expressed in words, even to himself), 
seem to emerge now and then from this welter of 
language, sometimes several times translated, it is 
probably because with the aid of so many con- 
structions we have been able to make a construction 
of our own. Whether this last bears any relation 
to the true Beethoven depends, after all, upon our 
direct appreciation of the quartets themselves. It 
was as a musician that the master expressed him- 
self; and music and words are not, in their essence, 
interchangeable. I very much doubt if Beethoven 
would have cared greatly for so much talk about 
what must have seemed to him self-evident. None 
of which, however, detracts from the value of an 
inspired as well as an exhaustive work. Now that 
records of most of the quartets may be so easily 
obtained, it is possible to use a book of this nature 
ideally—as, an always interesting and often en- 
lightening commentary, by one more music-lover, 
on the music we have already enjoyed in our own 
Way. 

There may have been a deep spiritual kinship 


between Beethoven and his disciple; for, as De- 
bussy wrote of Beethoven: ‘he was passionately 
devoted to music and for him it provided his sole 
consolation and the joy so lamentably lacking in 
his material life’. As the one, out of the depths of 
his suffering created, so did the other, in the depths 
of his servitude, receive inspiration. This book is 
really an expression of that inspiration, and as such 
it may be not so much a way to Beethoven as to 
the beautiful and devoted soul of Joseph de 
Marliave. 
Marcus ADENEY. 


A WORLD OF FANCY 


Tue CoLLecTED Works oF Mary WEpss. 
Nelson; $1.50 each volume). 

A COLLECTED edition of the works of Mary 

Webb was to be expected after the widespread 
popularity of Precious Bane. But one swallow does 
not make a summer, and probably the publishers have 
over-reached themselves this time. 

Mary Webb’s novels have many distinguished god- 
fathers, and there is no doubt that these well-known 
men are chiefly responsible for her fame. It is notice- 
able that they are a staid and conservative group—Mr. 
Baldwin at their head. It would be interesting to ask 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mrs. Woolf, Mr. Murry for their 
prefaces to Seven for a Secret, The Golden Arrow, 
Gone to Earth. 

But even if we accept Mary Webb as belonging to 
the past, what is it that makes the reputation which 
she has lately won so doubtful? All agree that her 
descriptions are beautiful; no one will dispute her 
tender sympathy for the underdog, or her love for 
dumb creatures. But what other claims has she as a 
serious novelist? None. 

In the first place there is no integrity in the mind 
behind the books. In her attitude to love for example, 
she is all at sixes and sevens. She seems to be holding 
her own eyes open by main force to the realities of 
love, while she clings to the most far-fetched and 
improbable romanticism. She gives the fullest 
measure of approval to a hopelessly sentimental char- 
acter like Deborah in The Golden Arrow, and in the 
same novel tries hard to be realistic in her love scenes. 
It is this effort after open-eyed <ealism that vitiates all 
her books. A love-story which tries to be realistic is 
bound to be revolting, and if such a story happens to 
be told by an extreme sentimentalist, it will be 
nauseating as well. The reality is not accepted, as it 
is in all the good love-stories of the world. It is 
forcibly dragged in, and is very ill at ease. 

In the second place the theme, so pervading in her 
novels, of the interdependence of man and nature, is 
never convincingly handled. The fault is probably 
that she makes it too external a thing. It never 
becomes psychological as it always does in Hardy. 
She lifts the fears and beliefs of the peasants out of 
their own setting, and tries to graft them upon her own 
intelligence, where they are not at home. 

Mary Webb’s books are the fruit of a mind which 
has jooked on life whimsically and with longing, and 
which has built up a world more of fancy than of 
imagination, incoherent, picturesque, sentimental, but 
quite fallacious, and not to be taken seriously. 
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As to her style, so much praised by some reviewers, 
it has the same defects as her matter: it is jerky, 
incoherent and forced. She frequently, especially in 
The Golden Arrow, stops to pass judgment on her 
characters, when she should get on with the story. 
Again, she is trying too hard, and the result is restless 
and unsatisfying. 

MarcareT Farr ey. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Tue Lire AND Works oF ALFRED Atoystus Horv, III, 
Tue Waters OF Arrica, edited by Ethelreda Lewis (Cape- 
Nelson; pp. 318; $2.50). 

This time the old trader gives us a romance of the East 
Coast of Africa, founded one gathers on memories of a 
period of his life when he lived more by his wits than by the 
sweat of his brow. His characters include deserters from the 
Royal Navy, a Pawnee chief, a Cockney turned Mussulman, 
Aloysius himself, of course, and for heroine a half-breed 
belle who runs a faro table, dives for shell, and handles a 
gun with equal sang-froid and efficiency. On their good 
schooner Omoru these choice spirits roam the seas from ‘the 
Chesterfields’ to Cape Guardafui and from Madagascar to 
Zanzibar on a sort of permanent picnic, with banjoes ringing, 
Pawnees singing, and champagne flowing free, occasionally 
salvaging loot from sunken wrecks that would make any 
schoolboy’s mouth water or making the splinters fly from 
Arab dhows in a brush with the sons of the Prophet. But 
interspersed with the chapters of this old-timer’s vision of 
Utopia are more conversations with the editor in which time 
and again the reader is rewarded by the good phrase, the odd 


fragment of a mellow philosophy. (‘Virtue’s a hard thing, 
Ma’am. Somewhat like a diamond—beautiful but flinty’). 
Perhaps the author’s most engaging quality is his innate 
fastidiousness which a hard life has only whetted to a sharper 
edge. Of hunting he says: ‘When you live by the rifle your 
hand is often stayed by what you see. You get faddy about 
killing. Somewhat more of an epicure than these military 
men and such like’. And he is as refreshingly faddy about 
most other things that matter. The smouldering fire that 
flamed up under the shrewd poker-thrusts of Mrs. Lewis 
is beginning to flicker, but the old rover who has savoured 
with so rich a zest the poetry of life can still communicate 
his stored-up memories of Nature’s beauty, and he still has 
the spirit to ‘give a blast to Mahomet’, whose followers’ ways 
in the slave trade, catching black boys for the eunuch market, 
have outraged his Lancashire nature for many years. The 
Waters of Africa is not the book his first was, but no reader 
of its predecessors should miss it all the same. 


ExprIATION, by Elizabeth (Doubleday, Doran, & Gundy; 
pp. 362; $2.00). 

The expiation is little Milly’s, and so, of course, was the 
sin; but her story has a happy ending. Gentle dove-like Milly 
married a Bott, of that exclusive London suburb, Titford. 
Ernest was the one that picked her, and, like his brothers, 
Alec, Fred, George, and Bertie, Ernest respected Titford and 
was respected by it. Titford was proud of its Botts. For 
fifteen years Milly’s life was real, life was Ernest, and then 
for ten years it was happy because it embraced Arthur as 
well—a very little of Arthur, to be sure, but taken regularly 
all through that ten years. With happiness Milly grew plump 
and at forty-five was more dove-like than ever, so that all 
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NEW --- INTERESTING 


A MAN SCANS HIS PAST 

By M. Constantin- Weyer. 
This portrayal of life in the Canadian wilderness was 
awarded the Goncourt prize recently as a book of unusual 
beauty and strength. The writer—trader, trapper, hunter 
and rancher—relives with his reader a life of vigorous 
adventure. $2.00. 


WILLIAM KIRBY 
By Lorne Pierce, LL.D., F.R.S.C. 


“The Portrait of a Tory Loyalist.”” A valuable, illus- 
trated commentary of the period and literary career of 
this statesman-writer, who shared the confidence of 
bishops and cabinet ministers, and corresponded with 
many outstanding men of his time. To be published 
early this autumn. $5.00 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 

By Sir James Jeans, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Fns. 
Drawing from chemistry, physics, mathematics and 
astronomy this distinguished scientist has written a book 
for the layman, tracing the scope and significance of 
recent research. To be published early this autumn. $3.75. 


Jalna. 
the finer contemporary novels. 


WHITEOAKS OF JALNA 


If you’ve read or even heard of Jalna, $10,000 prize winning novel, you'll be interested in Whiteoaks of 


Critics unanimously give it yet higher praise than its famous predecessor and place it among 
The book completes the saga of the Whiteoaks family. Anglo-Indians 
transplanted in Canada, and owners of the great old house, Jalna. 


$2.00. 


AND WORTHWHILE! 


THE LIFE OF LADY BYRON 
By Ethel Colburn Mayne. 


This is the first authoritative life of Lady Byron, one of 
the best hated women in the history of literature. It is 
based on hitherto unpublished documents supplied by the 
widow of Byron’s grandson and is a fascinating study, 
by an accomplished biographer. $6.25. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 

AND WILLIAM KIRBY 
Unpublished correspondence to which are added some let- 
ters from Hallam, Lord Tennyson. Edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by Lorne Pierce. This is an edition de 
luxe on deckle edged paper, strictly limited to 250 copies. 


To be published early this autumn. $5.00. 
THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE PARKIN 
By the Late Sir John Willison, completed 
by W. L. Grant. 


The life story of one of Canada’s greatest educationalists, 
who began life on a bush farm in New Brunswick. To 
be published early this autumn. $4.50. 


> 
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the Bott husbands envied Ernest: and then Ernest died and 
his will showed that he had known. Milly was left a thousand 
pounds (‘my wife will know why’, said this terrible will) and 
all the rest went to a Home for Fallen Women. A nice 
thing, this, to happen in the Bott family! For the first part 
of the story thus introduced—the days of Milly’s flight to the 
Bott-despised sister she has not seen since marriage, the 
breath-taking dissolution of her thousand pounds and her last 
hope—we share with our dove such revelations of the serpent’s 
wisdom as we expect of ‘Elizabeth’; and as we taste the old 
bitter-sweet flavour we say: Ah, there is going to be more of 
The Pastors Wife than of Enchanted April in this. But 
when the prodigal is driven back to the astonished and still 
dismayed Botts (with ali the husbands suspicious of the past 
and the wives of the future but united in their determination 
that Titford must not know), we begin to savour a mellowed 
irony that lifts the story of Milly’s expiation above criticism. 
Never have the delicate adjustments of marital relations or 
the ineptitudes of family life been played upon more subtly 
than in this odyssey of an unwelcome guest: as poor Milly’s 
plump little black figure rolls (an unconscious bomb) on its 
round from Bott house to Bott house our heart bleeds for 
her but it is not grief that wrings our withers; and when she 
lies exhausted at George’s house in a room roaring with 
cheerful colour and, plucking at orange-tinted sheets, feeis 
that her punishment is more than she can bear, our tears are 
tears of laughter. Too often humour sparkles on the surface 
of a novel like diamonds on a dullish woman, but in this one 
it wells up from the roots like sap in a tree and bursts with 
the natural gaiety of buds in spring. 


R. bE B. 


Tue Brug Apornep, by D. L. Murray (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 316; $2.00). 

This book, we fear, will not have a large sale in Britain, 
but it should do well on this continent. It is a good old- 
fashioned historical novel, sentimental enough to satisfy the 
strongest and most silent inhabitants of the wildest West, 
featuring a sweet Protestant heroine, a gallant Catholic 
hero, a republican vamp (very dangerous), a faithful serving- 
maid of criminal antecedents and orthodox faith, soldiers, 
spies, cardinals, Carbonari, nay even Pope Pius and Garibaldi 
himself, with lots of public worship, a meeting of conspira- 
tors in the catacombs, a gunpowder plot, and a real historical 
battle. In short, there is the whole bag of tricks, They are 
served up very nicely, and the story enjoys the advantage 
of having a certain topical interest, for it tells of the last 
days and the downfall of that temporal power of the papacy 
which Mussolini has been pretending to revive. The author 
—as one would expect from his previous writings—knows his 
history; he knows his Rome, too: indeed, a good deal of the 
book reads like an Extension Lecture and still more like 
Baedeker. Mr. Murray tries very hard to convey to his 
readers the hardly resistible coercion which papal Rome must 
have exerted on the spirit of an impressionable girl, even 
though all her prejudices counselled opposition; but his long 
and re-iterated descriptions of ecclesiastical pageantry and 
atmospheric effects will probably weary his readers rather 
than dispose them to sympathize with his heroine’s waver- 
ings. On the whole, perhaps, Mr. Murray had better limit 
himself to essays and undisguised history. He has done 
well with both, whereas in this novel his fictitious characters 
are not alive, and he would probably have thrilled us far 
more if he had simply tried to do what Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan has done so excitingly in his books about Garibaldi. 
After all, there is no need to romance about the romantic. 

W. T. W. 











W. H. HUDSON 


Men, Booxs Anp Birps, Letters to a Friend by W. H. 
Hudson, with Notes, Some Letters, and an Introduction by 
Morley Roberts (Jonathan Cape-Nelson; pp. 320; $1.00). 

For a full review of this book, readers are referred to 
the issue for January, 1926, where the first edition was 
discussed at some length. Here it is only necessary to 
welcome Hudson’s appearance in Mr. Cape’s ‘Travellers’ 
Library’—a library already justly famous for the excellence 
of its selection. One wonders, however, why Men, Books 
and Birds should have been chosen for the honour out of 
Hudson’s twenty-odd volumes. Nothing that survives him 
lacks interest or distinction, but almost any one of his formal | 
works might well have been selected rather than this, or a 
delightful anthology could have been made with little trouble. 
One can only suppose that problems of copyright intervened. 

H. K. G. q 


SAILS AND Sworps, Being the Golden Adventures of 7 


Balboa and his Intrepid Company, Freebooters all, Discoverers ( 


of the Pacific, by Arthur Strawn (Carrier; pp. 340; $3.50). 
It has been left to Mr. Strawn to write the first biography 
of Balboa in the English language. Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
it will be remembered, was a stowaway on the expedition 
from the island of Espanola to the mainland of Central 
America in the year 1510, who by sheer force of character 
(and quite irregularly) became leader of the enterprise, 
crossed the swamps and mountains of the isthmus, discovered 
the Pacific, and proved Amerigo Vespucci’s startling theory 
that it was not a corner of Asia but a whole new world that 
lay open to the swords of the Conquistadores. But Balboa. 
though a great captain, lacked the qualities which enabled 
Cortes to exploit his equally irregular success in Mexico a | 
few years later; he was gulled completely by the first incom- | 
petent official sent out from Spain, caught, caged, and sum- 
marily beheaded. Not he but Pizarro was to sail the great 
sea he had discovered and find the legendary city of gold. 
Mr. Strawn has evidently done a good deal of research for 
which English and American readers should be grateful; but | 
it is a pity he did not let the heroic facts of Balboa’s adven- © 
ture speak for themselves in a-plain tale instead of interpreting | 
them in the terms of journalistic romance. 
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Tue Sinver Tassiz. A Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts, by 
Sean O’Casey (Macmillans in Canada; pp. viii, 140; $2.25). 

This looks like the beginning of the end for Mr. O’Casey’s 
art—not in the least for his reputation, because a man is so 
often allowed to become a real success only at the precise 
moment when he has written himself out. Mr. O’Casey has 
some striking work to his credit, and now that he is estab- 
lished he produces what reads like the hack-work of an 
accomplished author who continues composition because the 
habit is too strong for him. The Silver Tassie does not ring 
true; it is not a great play, or a good play, but a first-rate bit 
of tooling. Incidentally, the subject is wrong—the War: 
strong young men turned into helpless wrecks, smart staff- 
officers, weird noises, and low words just to show our 
unflinching realism. No! it is high time our novelists and 
playwrights gave up the War unless they can produce great 
art like The Dynasts or John Brown’s Body. As ordinary 
material it is horribly cheap: the artist affects his public 
unfairly, like the early Italian painters who stuck real gems 
on their canvases—he is using the reader’s or hearer’s history 
and ready-made emotion, not his own art. And such work 
is no use aS propagandism. What we really need is the 
insertion in school curricula of lessons on “Things always said 
just before the outbreak of wars’; we might then conceivably 
inoculate coming generations with truth and soberness. Mr. 
O’Casey’s plan of giving queer vivid blank -verse at critical 
moments to all characters seems crazily febrile to a reader; 
but it does produce with eerie effectiveness the impression that 
all the persons were ridden by some power half-articulate in 


their speech. 
G. N. 


Nine YEARS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 1920-28, by 
Denys P. Myers (World Peace Foundation; pp. 220; 40 
cents). 

SLOVAKIA Past AND PreEsENT, by C. J. C. Street (P. S. 
King & Son; pp. 64; 1/6). 

The Ninth Yearbook of the League is an _ excellent 
summary of the organization and achievements of the League 
of Nations. It contains practically all the information 
necessary for an adequate understanding of that very large 
topic in concise and convenient form. It accepts the League 
as a fact; tells how it came into being; outlines its consti- 
tution; details its membership; describes its work; and 
explains its finances, and all clearly and accurately. Nor does 
it go into unnecessary raptures over its possibilities. True, 
it is charitably descriptive rather than critical, but its purpose 
is to serve as a source of information to those seeking it, 
and not to direct those responsible for the League itself, to 
higher and better paths. It should be in the hands of 
everyone who has any interest in or curiosity about the 
League of Nations. 

Slovakia Past and Present is quite another matter. A 
publication of the Czech Society of Great Britain, it is as one 
might expect propaganda. Interesting, it is true, but still 
propaganda. 

It would be refreshing to come across an article or book 
about any of the new states of Europe written by one of 
their nationals or admirers that was not propaganda, but that 
seems to be a Utopian dream. In the meantime, the wisest 
course to pursue is to take a balanced ration of the writing 
of the ardent supporters and bitter opponents and let them 
effervesce together in one’s own system, hoping all the while 
that knowledge will precede indigestion. 

N. A. M. 











For Those Who do 
Not Care to Read 


Fiction 


THE STORY OF GOVERNMENT 
By Sir Charles Petrie 


Traces the forms of government from 
earliest times down to the present. $3.50. 


JAPAN IN RECENT TIMES 
By A. Morgan Young 


A varied and lively narrative covering the 
history of Japan from 1912 until today. $3.50. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH 
By Susanna Moodie 


A new edition of this most popular work 
on pioneer times in Ontario. $3.00. 





FATHER LACOMBE 
By Katherine Hughes 


An enlarged and revised edition of the 
colorful and intimate biography of the 
pioneer missionary of the West. $3.00. 


PARIS IS A WOMAN’S TOWN 


By Helen Josephy and Margaret 
McBride 


A Woman’s guide to Paris—Living, shop- 
ping, seeing the sights. $3.00. 


THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S GUIDE 
TO MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY 


By Juanita Tanner 


Modern women explained by a friendly 
native. $3.50. 


McClelland & Stewart 


Limited 


215-219 Victoria St. 


Toronto 
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Knicut’s Gamsit, by Guy Pocock (J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd.; pp. 296; $2.00). 

Although this is not heralded as a first novel, suspicion 
arises that perhaps it is. We feel that the author, Guy 
Pocock, has given us the story of his own life or one of his 
friends. 

His touch is not always sure, and yet there are possi- 
bilities. The beginning is trite—a stray baby in a basket 
found in the slums and adopted by a young slum worker, and 
brought up in a strict clerical home. Aubrey, for this is 
what they named the foundling, has the regular training of 
an upper class English lad—lower school, holidays, friends, 
public school ,and finally Cambridge. He reacts, as we might 
expect an intelligent, sensitive person to react, against the 
various conventionai institutions of our civilization—the 
Church, War, and Capitalism—and becomes an Agnostic, an 
intellectual Pacifist, and a Socialist. He turns at the same 
time from the Classics to Science. It is the story of an 
orthodox rebel. 

The other characters, and there are many, do not matter 
much except in their influence on Aubrey, with the exception 
of John, his greatest friend, killed in action at Jutland. The 
passage describing Aubrey’s reception of the news of John’s 
death is the best in the book. On the whole it is an interesting 


story, with lovely descriptions of Cambridge and Devon. 
M. R. T. M. 


Tue Unitep States Navy, by Rear-Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, U.S.N. (Dorrance-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 179; 
$2.50). 

With Anglo-American negotiations over sea power over- 
shadowing all other international issues, this book should 
command a wide public. Admiral Magruder writes with 
authority, and in making clear the present strength, functions, 
and necessities of the American Navy he naturally imparts a 
good deal of information on the British Navy which is its 
only rival. Admiral Magruder believes in big ships and big 
guns, and makes out a powerful case for the battleship as 
the continuing standard of sea power; but he is not a ‘Big 
Navy’ man in the accepted sense of that term. While his 
book is coloured by a tough determination that his country’s 
navy shall equal the best, it is pleasantly free of jingoism; 
and it is worth noting that he considered ten new cruisers as 
adequate for his navy’s needs instead of the fifteen that were 
ultimately voted for by Congress in its last session. The 
Admiral’s chapters on the U.S. Merchant Marine will explain 
to many the extraordinary efforts made by his country’s 
Government to assist its development by subsidies and other 
means which are forcing our own Government to adopt 
similar methods in its turn. 


A CanaptaAn Sone Book, edited by Earnest Macmillan 
(J M. Dent & Sons; pp. 180; $2.00). 

Titles of books that claim to be in any way distinctively 
Canadian are usually misleading. Dr. Macmillan’s song book 
is, of course, international, since we have adopted folk-tunes 
from almost all nations. ‘It was felt by the National Council 
of Education’, we are told in the preface, ‘that a song-book 
of a comprehensive nature, including the best songs (what- 
ever their origin) that have taken root in Canadian soil, must 
meet a real need’. How this collection differs from the many 
song books already existing is not clearly specified. Yet it 
does differ, first in its excellent arrangement, secondly in 
the admitted endeavour to include only the ‘best’. It is as 
pleasant, for instance, to find Brahms’ arrangement of The 
Little Dustman, a German folk song, as it is to note the 
omission of Silver Threads Among the Gold. Nothing could 


have been more wisely calculated to raise the present shock- 

ingly low standard of communal singing than this various, 

musically sound, yet attractive and potentially popular volume. 
M. A. 

Ir You Know Wuat I Mean, by Joseph Easton 
McDougall (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 91; $2.00). 

This is a delightful volume of verse. In it the editor 
of The Goblin has his say concerning things which have inter- 
ested or amused or irritated him, and his say is almost 
unfailingly felicitous in its expression. Most of his verses 
are satiric or fanciful, but occasionally he slips off the motley 
for an instant, and in such pieces as ‘Wings’ or ‘For the 
Records the true stuff of poetry is revealed. Space does not 
permit of quotation, but the volume is full of passages that 
are very quotable indeed, and its readers are likely to find 
many bits which will prove useful for their lighter conversa- 


tional moods. 
E. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended notice in ithis or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 

Cars AND Crowns oF Europr, by Thomas Guerin (Louis 
Carrier & Co.; pp. 290; $3.50). 

WHITEOAKS OF JALNA, by Mazo de la Roche (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 384; $2.00). 

Tue Lamp, and other Verse, by Edna Kent Harrison 
(Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd.; pp. 16; 1/-). 

GENERAL 

BricHt INntTERVALS, by Nancy Hoyt (Longman’s, Green 
& Co.; pp. 246; $2.50). 

BARBARIAN STORIES, by Naomi Mitchison (Cape-Nelson; 
pp. 290; $2.00). 

NAPOLEON: SELF-DESTROYED, by 
Nelson; pp. xxiv, 253; $3.50). 

PoMp AND CIRCUMSTANCE, by E. De Gramont 
Nelson; pp. 355; $3.50). 

MopErN SwepisH Poetry, translated by C. D. Locock 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 163; 6/-). 

A Mopern PuitosopHy oF Epucation, by Godfrey H. 
Thomson (Allen & Unwin; pp. 283; 8/6). 

THE INTELLIGIBLE Worid, by Wilbur Marshall 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 471; 16/-). 

A Review oF Economic THEory, by Edwin Cannan (P. 
S. King & Son-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 448; 16/-). 

Practica, Criticism. A Study of Literary Judgment, 
by I. A. Richards (Kegan Paul-Musson; pp. 375; 12/6). 

THE MeppiEers, by Jonathan Leonard (Viking Press- 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 416; $2.50). 

For Mippie-Ciass CuristiAns, by Harold B. Shepheard 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 80; 3/6). 

OricIN AND ConcLusIon oF THE Paris Pact, by Denys 
P. Myers (World Peace Foundation Pamphlets; pp. 196; 40 
cents). 

SuMMER LicHtNninG, by P. G. Wodehouse (McClelland 
& Stewart; pp. 318; $2.00). 

Fie.p oF Honour, by Donn Byrne (Century-George J. 
McLeod; pp. 435; $2.50). 

AFGHAN AND PaTHAN, by George B. Scott (The Mitre 
Press; pp. 188; 8/-). 

Brrrer Bierce, by C. Hartley Grattan (Doubleday, Doran 
& Gundy; pp. xi, 291; $2.50). : 

Gems From THE WaysipE, by Ruth Goldsmith (Arthur | 
H. Stockwell Ltd.; pp. 36; 2/-). 

A Sonc oF Praise, and other Poems, by Kate Newman 
(Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd.; pp. 16; 1/-). 
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A BALLAD OF LOST DELIGHTS 


There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 

Where all the live-long summer day 
Men chase a little ball. 












And if inquiringly you ask— 
‘What is the big idea?’ 

You'll get no answer, for they are 
Too occupied to hear. 


There earnestly they try to hit 
That ball both far and true, 
But never hit it quite as hard 
As they would like to do. 


There monstrous divots lie in wait, 
And slimy stymies crawl, 

While pulls and slices play the deuce 
With that unhappy ball. 


Doctors upon that hill abound 
Who save their patients’ lives 
By cutting up the turf, instead 
Of slicing them with knives. 


There lawyers let their clients slip, 
As angrily they try 

To get that blasted little ball 

Out of a rotten lie. 


Parsons beneath that magic spell 
Forsake their sheep and lambs, 
And in the bunker’s horrid jaws 
Let out a string of damns. 


The judge whose occupation is 
Condemning men to die, 

Feels like a convict, as he stands 
Before a hanging lie. 


Professors from their tempers part 
Under the nervous strain, 

As they discover that to play 

This game requires a brain. 


There publishers are plagued with shorts, 
And brokers curse the break, 

While real estate men fail the right 
Amount of turf to take. 


And when the winter comes they swear 
No more to play this game, 

But with the earliest spring you’ll find 
Them at it just the same. 


S.H.H. 








If subscribers to THE CANADIAN Forum will notify 
the Business Manager promptly of any change in their 
addresses, arrangements will be made for the copies 
to be forwarded direct, and delay will be avoided. 





THE WORK OF THE B.C. DRAMATIC 
SCHOOL 


By a Contributor. 


ICTORIA, the beautiful ‘old world’ capital of 

British Columbia has, from its earliest days, 
pioneered in the realms of the Stage. Since the first 
log Theatre was built in the Fort grounds in 1862 
amateur dramatic work has been in progress, and has 
at times reached a very high level. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that after the War, when normal 
conditions were beginning to return, that the B. C. 
Dramatic School should come into existence to carry 
on and enlarge the scope of work that had already been 
done in various parts of the Province. Victoria was 
the logical and inevitable home of such an institution. 








“The Charm of Difference’ 


The Virtue of This Jest 


By James Stuart Montgomery 


A rollicking tale of thieves and vagabonds 
in the London of George I and the °45, ex- 
ceedingly well-written. It has the charm of 
difference. 


$2.50 


Suzy Says 


“A girl’s virtue is a narrow plank. Once she 
falls off she can never climb back again.” 
But in 
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Suzy Falls Off 


By Cecil Barr 


e 
uz 
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We are told how she 
climbed back again. And 
between the falling off 
and the climbing back 
there is much ado “of 
wine, of love, and of the 
secret, too,” and a keen, 
delightful and vastly en- I 
tertaining battle of wits. 


$2.00 
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If Your Tastes are Literary— 
—The ENGLISH MAGAZINE (London) is the journal you 
have been looking for. It is the only British Empire literary 
monthly. In every issue it presents examples of the best 
work of the younger generation of writers not only in Great 
Britain but in Canada and the other great Dominions, and 
its special features have earned for it the signal tribute: ‘To 
read The ENGLISH MAGAZINE regularly is to be well 
read.” Published in England at One Shilling, it is mailed to 

Specimen 





any address in Canada for $2.55 a year only. 
copy, 25c. 

And if You Write (or wish to)— 
—you are invited to join the Guild and submit contributions 
for the Magazine. Short stories (2,000-4,000 words), articles 
and verse are accepted from Canadian members, and paid 
for. Particulars on application. 


THE LITERARY GUILD 
(Publishers of The ENGLISH MAGAZINE) 
32, Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, (England) 
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The work of the School during -the last ten years has 
been slowly but surely winning the confidence of a 
very conservative public. During these years over 800 
men, women, and children have gained experience 
within its portals, some having persued their studies 
throughout a period of years. 

The situation of the School has been changed from 
time to time as the requirements of an ever increasing 
interest made enlargement necessary. A_ branch 
Studio was opened in Vancouver, and there, also, some 
excellent work has been accomplished. 

The parent Studio is in the newly erected Castle 
Building, Fort St., Victoria, in the centre of the 
business district. It has an excellent stage, dressing- 
rooms, and an_ efficient lighting system. The 
auditorium seats seventy guests. There is also a 
well-appointed reception-room, and a wardrobe and 
store-room. 

Joseph Bonnet, the great French Organist, said in 
addressing a group of students on Good Friday 1923, 
‘The atmosphere of this studio is conducive to artistic 
development.’ During the six years that have passed 
since then the background of endeavour and accom- 
plishment has been assuming an ever increasing 
importance. The objects of the school are manifold. 
There are groups of business men who come to 
develop their natural gifts of public-speaking. In this 
connection the school is proud to number amongst its 
one time associates two Mayors of the City, .some 
Members of Parliament and prominent K.C.’s. Ladies 
of social position come to gain self-confidence, or to 
read aloud. Children, in the main, come to correct the 


speech defects which are so apt to develop during 


school years. Many girls of teen age find that 
dramatic work helps them to overcome self-conscious- 
ness, embarrassment and general nervousness. The 
bigger boys are usually interested in public-speaking. 
And amongst all these are people with dramatic talent, 
who enjoy the experience of rehearsals on professional 
lines. Thursday is always ‘acting night’. That 
evening those who care to prepare plays, scenes or 
sketches, come willing to play or watch, as the 
Director or circumstances may decide. From these 
groups are picked out those considered worthy of a 
larger audience, and they find places on the next recital 
programme. About once a year a play is done on a 
larger scale in the Royal Victoria Theatre, which 
accommodates an audience of 1,600. Some years the 
big plays have been of an alfresco nature, to which 
the lovely summer climate and ideal scenery lend an 
added charm. For these the audiences have been 
limited to one thousand at each performance, the Cast 
ranging from 150 in Danae by Mrs. Griffith Brownlee, 
to 230 in The Curse of Chirra-Poonje, written by the 
Director. 

In 1927 the school was fortunate in having as its 
guest Captain Allan Pollock, who starred in his 
original Broadway part of Hilary, in A Bill of Divorce- 
ment. lL,ast Fall The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back was given in the big theatre with a celebrated 
local preacher in Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson’s part. 

Within the last few years the School has given in 
the Crystal Garden or elsewhere, first Canadian per- 
formances of: Piper’s Pool, The Pinejorg’s Portrait, 
The Secret Garden, The Passing of the White Swan, 
His Dream of Pierrette, A Dud of Cupid’s, Cotton 


Stockings, The Lady of Lo, and private performances 
of: Dear Brutus, The Man Who Stole the Castle, The 
Man in the Street, Shades of Night, A Square 
Triangle, Hobson’s Choice, A Rehearsal, A Marriage 
Has Been Arranged, The Sacred Cat, Five Birds in a 
Cage, The Tents of the Arabs, The Looking Glass, The 
Fountain of Youth, Sorry It’s Out, Buying a Gun, 
Dr. Devine, Puss in a Corner, The Crystal Gazer, The 
New Poor, and others. 


During the winter months about 200 members 
assemble on alternate weeks to consider modern 
plays; and at these private meetings have been read 
more than 130 plays by well known authors. These 
readings are known as ‘Dramalogues’ ; a name invented 
by Mrs. T. S. Gore for the School’s use, some years 
ago, and now taken into everyday usage by the Press 
and Radio stations of Western Canada. The work of 
the School has aroused great interest amongst the 
English companies visiting Canada. The premises 
have been compared favourably with Sir Herbert 
Tree’s School when he started what is now the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, in London, England. Mrs, 
Matherson Lang, Allan Pollock, and others have stated 
that here dramatic training is being given along the 
right lines. Many celebrated people have called in to 
see the work in progress, and have in many instances 
addressed the students and their friends. | Amongst 
those who have done so are: Sif Henry Newbolt, Mark f 
Hambourg, the Countess d’Audiffret, Joseph Bonnet, 
Lady Martin Harvey, Percy Hutchison, Miss Nina 
Oldfield, Sir Hugh Allen, Mrs. Matheson Lang, 
Christopher Hollis, Miss Margaret Anglin, Signora 
Venutti, Mrs. R. S. Henderson, Baroness Orczy, 
Duncan Campbell Scott, Allan Pollock, Baron Scalisi, 
Seymour Hicks, Jevan Brandon-Thomas, Archibald 
Flower, Alec. Melrose, Maurice Colbourne, Wilfred 
Walter, Miss Audrey Mildmay. 


The School has been fortunate in receiving the 
moral, financial and advisory support of a group of 
well-known people. The management is left in the 
hands of the Director who has the advisory assistance 
of a Board of Syndics, of whom Miss Kathleen Agnew 
is the President. The finances are in the hands of a 
firm of Chartered Accountants. 


Believing that the time is not far distant when 
Canada will have a National Drama, just as she is now 
developing a National Literature and School of Paint- 
ing, the School’s policy has always been to encourage 
the development of talent in those whose work may 
ultimately be destined to bring credit to the Canadian ff 
Stage. Control of the voice and mental and bodily 
poise are developed, and the power of expression 
cultivated, so that the student may, when the time 
comes, be able to take direction in the professional 
theatre. An interest in the kindred Arts is developed. 
To this end every class that assembles is asked to | 
remember one great picture together with the name of 
the painter, and one great Opera with the name of the 
composer. A reproduction of the picture is shown to 
the class and brief comments are made. The story of 
the Opera is outlined, stress being laid on the principal 
characters, while a gramaphone plays some of the well 
known extracts from the Opera under discussion. 

A study is made of early Drama in Canada, to show | 
what has led up to the present efficient state of the 
Canadian Little Theatres. The Director’s address on 
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this subject, delivered before the Drama League of 
America was published in October 1927 in The Drama. 
Groups from the school have, from time to time, 
visited other centres, notably Seattle, as guest per- 
formers. In the Theatre of the Cornish School on one 
occasion, four plays were given before the Convention 
of the League of Western Writers. 

This year the school has been invited to participate 
in the dramatic programme of the League in San 
Francisco. A number of students go to New York or 
London to continue their studies. Last year Miss 
Freda Warter was awarded the first Canadian 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art; 
and this summer an open scholarship at the R.A.D.A. 
was won by another B.C. student, Miss Peggie Cart- 
wright, a granddaughter of Sir Richard Cartwright. 

The school gives strong encouragement to the 
literary side of dramatic work, and whenever possible 
assists the students and ex-students in marketing their 
plays. This year a Christmas play, of very original 
conception, by Captain Tod Ramsay, M.C. ,was pur- 
chased by the C.P.R. for their Christmas production 
in Victoria. 

British Columbia is looking confidently forward to 
the establishment and recognition of a Canadian 
National Drama. When the works of our own 
dramatists are being steadily played by Canadian 
actors before Canadian audiences, it seems not improb- 
able that there will be those in the Theatre of that day 
who will look back with feelings of gratitude to the 
early training and encouragement they received in the 
studios of the B.C. Dramatic School. 
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A WORD OMITTED 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuM. 
Sir: 

I have to thank you very much for the copies of the 
Forum containing my article on Northern Settlement 
conditions. 

May I call your attention to a possibly important error 


caused by the omission of a single word in the printing, and 
ask for your correction in a subsequent issue. 


On page 412 of your September issue, at the end of the 
third full paragraph, in the sentence ‘handicapped by climate, 
by soil, by debt, by lack of available markets, and the general 
inability to grow (omission of word—‘“cash”) crops’. This 
omission changes the sense considerably. 

While I think I have done justice elsewhere in the article 
to the fertility of the territory, yet this slip would give a 
handle to anyone out to refute my arguments, to their unfair 
advantage. 


Yours, etc., 
E. NeEwton-WHITE. 








And Some Further Fantastic Symbolism 


dilemma. 


through co-operation. 
* 


publication in Canada. 


* 
Very well, then—let’s go! 


UT you get the idea. 
Get your friends to sign on the dotted line! 
Ed. Note). 


STOP PRESS NEWS: 


THE CANADIAN Forum will be sent to any address in the world for one year for two dollars. 


AuDINE House, 
TORONTO. 








THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


ERE is an illustration of a vicious circle. Even diagrammatically it has a sinister appearance—the never-end- 
Sie coemnreednss- See an satneain coil that surrounds the area of utter vacuity—the endlessness of its 
eginning, and the infinity of its ending. The grip of a vicious circle is more deadly than the horns of a 


O 


ND now observe our second picture! The Virtuous Circle! Superficially there may be some resemblance, 

but in reality this is the antithesis of the vicious circle. 

pee pre is between optimism and pessimism. Observe the perfect spacing of black and white in the picture, 
e beautiful rhythm of the figure, the strength and stability of the design. ‘The virtuous circle represents strength 


HICH brings us to our point. You, Dear Subscriber, read THE CANADIAN Forum because you like it— 
because you think it is a good readable journal—because you believe that there is a need for such a 
re : 1 If you will talk about it and recommend it to your friends you will be starting a 
virtuous circle. Your friends will subscribe—they will recommend it to their friends—subscriptions will pour in— 
circulation will go up—more advertisers will advertise—there will be more funds to make it a bigger and better 
journal—you will like it better than ever—you will tell more of your friends about it—they will tell—— 


Start the ball rolling! 
Do it now! 
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There is all the difference between the two that 


* 


* 


Assist us in enlarging our circle! 
(This is intended for high-pressure salesmanship. 





224 Boor STREET, WEST, 
CANADA. 
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THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 


THE FACULTY PLAYERS OF QUEEN'S 
UNIVERSITY 


By an Officer of the Club 








A” experiment in dramatic work—both playing and 

eading—has been made by this club during some 
nine years. An account of its history may therefore 
be of general interest to a larger public. For the little 
theatre movement which is so vigorous in the United 
States does not seem to have made great strides in 
Canada. It has been alleged that the strong Scottish 
strain among us inclines us to look on the theatre as 
frivolity or worse, yet some of our best and most 
hardworking members have been Scots, so that can 
hardly apply in our case. 





We began then at the era when ‘Self-expression’ 
was in vogue. I don’t know that we were conscious 
of it, but some of us were too old to dance with the 
élan required. We began with The Dumb Wife on 
the advice of Roy Mitchell, and on the first night two 
of the actors and sponsors of the show were seized 
with the feeling that if there was something in the 
play in question our troupe had not succeeded in 
unearthing it. It was not that we had not acted before, 
but our own show seemed somehow to entail fresh 
responsibilities. However, the thing went off on the 
second night with great success, due to the robust verve 
of the Judge, the real grace of the Dumb Wife, and 
a whimsical touch of the Blind Man—during whose 
song a fuse went. 


We were now bitten, and as we were academic 
persons we set ourselves down to write a constitution 
in good set terms. That constitution is still running, 
not as the committee devised it—a fine thing and fair 
to look on—but as it was left when the popular meeting 
of the club had done with it. Also two of its vital 
principles have been amended by chance votes at 
business meetings. But was not a king condemned 
once by an odd vote, and did not the same narrow 
margin destroy a church’s belief in purgatory? One 
principle of the constitution, however, has always 
remained. At alternate monthly meetings we give a 
club performance of a play, and a reading. I really 
believe that the latter has been the most important, 
although one sometimes hears grumbling at the drab- 
ness of ‘only a reading’. Yet we have had several 
readings which have equalled or surpassed for interest 
anything which we have produced in full. Don’t let 
me be misunderstood. I am not blowing our trumpet 
for the great things we have done. An official thinks 
rather of shortcomings and the great things we ought 
to have done. But I am speaking here of the effect of 
performances on the club attendance. An _ early 
reading of Masefield’s Philip the King set a high 
standard of attainment (it was done with the musical 
setting) and readings of Rutherford and Son, Monna 
Vanna, R. U. R., Hassan, and Alcestis have fully 





maintained the level. We have acted a number of the 
plays of the Irish school—which fact may have moved 
the Scottish element to come out with a very fine 
performance of Campbell of Kilmohr. 

The aim of the club is to present at least one public 
play each year, and the play has to meet the approval 
of the club as a whole, before it can be acted, 
Directors, hide your minished heads at this democratic 
feature! A judicious committee has been known to 
forget to put the question. On the other hand the 
club has proved conservative at times in negativing 
plays. The public plays have frequently been Barrie 
and Shaw, although we have done Pirandello and 
twice have voted for a Shakespearian play and then 
run away from it. Our Kingston audiences have been 
appreciative on the whole. On the other hand they 
have not hesitated to be critical at times of our selection 
of plays. This is as it should be. I firmly believe 
when something exotic is ill-received by any theatre 
public, it is more often because it is dramatically faulty 
than because of the exoticism. 

With regard to actual production and acting we 
have never attempted to form a troupe; the feeling of 
the club has been against it, and every year some sixty 
per cent of the club have taken some part in the pro- 
ceedings at some time or another. This may have 
militated against performance but the gain on _ thef 
whole has surpassed the loss. Plays are produced by 
a director appointed for the purpose. Naturally there 
is rather a run on the more capable actors, but this is 
soon redressed by the victim in question refusing to 
do anything for some time. The constant stream of 
newcomers incidental to University life brings fresh 
blood into the club, and the professional element is) 
alleviated by the fact that ‘wives’ have always played” 
a large part in the club and on the executive. In they 
beginning several private reading groups were formed.” 
Of these only one—a feminine one—has survived ; but!” 
it shows no signs of failing health. One thing remains 
to be said. Some of us set out with a real passion © 
for drama. The production of that fine thrill inci-[7 
dental to a play—even a one-acter at a club perform-| 
ance—going over and convincing the audience, was) 
something worth many hours of study and effort) 
whether as actors or directors or at the mechanical [ 
end. In this spirit were produced Campbell oj” 
Kilmohr, Quality Street, and as a reading Monn) 
Vanna. But there is a reverse to the medal. AP 
person who has some notion of amateur acting can fal} 
into a hack-trot in his performance. A director reallyy 
needs to be a tyrant as well as an artist of high feeling} 
The combination is perhaps rare in professional circles” 
Here it seems to me lies the limitation of the littl |” 
theatre, or of amateur productions as a whole. Thert}7 
is a need for some further stimulus, a st:mulus which 
was supplied for example in the old country, before 
the war at any rate, by such organizations as the B. E 
Shakespeare League, where the pick of players from 
different groups had the opportunity of acting a 
Stratford. Something similar might be provided i 
little theatre groups at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, etc. 
gave performances at one another’s theatres, or if Har 
House would use some of its endowment to tour it 
likely centres. All games clubs feel the need of suct 
stimulus and profit by them. Perhaps dramatic ani 
musical clubs might well follow their example. 
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THE BELASCO CUP 


THE Toronto Globe of June 15th had a long and 
interesting commentary, by Dr. Lawrence Mason, 
on the Little Theatre Tournament held in New York 











ublic @ during the month of May. Of the 21 plays presented 
roval # on that occasion, no less than 8 were written for the 
cted, % competition, while most of the rest were well-known 
ratic @ one-acters, such as Joint Owmers in Spain, The Man 
n tofMin the Stalls, Fancy Free, The Monkey's Paw, and 

the § Thirst. The cup was won by the Garden Players 
ving §§ from Long Island, presenting Barrie’s Shall we join 
urrie § the Ladies. Dr. Mason’s general criticism of the trend 


and § of production is summarized in the following para- 
then § graphs :— 
been The directing and acting were careful rather than 
they (™ particularly skilful, while the settings were conventional and 
tion ordinary. Every one semed to have decided to ‘play safe’ 
; and to be afraid of taking chances or attempting anything 
1€V€ H original. In this kind of ‘safe and sane’ competition com- 
atre §§ petence was about the only virtue conceivable, so the sound 
ulty fH but not brilliant production of the Barrie play was awarded 
the palm. The cues were smoothly picked up, character 


differences were clearly suggested, by-play was neat, tempo 
good, grouping intelligent, and curtain effective. The cast of 
sixteen had few weak spots and no outstanding ‘stars’, but 
it managed to avoid amateurishness most of the time. There 
was nothing superhuman about the presentation, nothing 
‘beyond the best that this reviewer has seen at Hart House 
and other Canadian Little Theatres. 

The great fault of the whole affair, to this reviewer, was 
its disappointing tameness. Directing, acting and settings 
aped the commercial theatre religiously, so that the atmosphere 
was that of hard-working stock companies, never that of 
independent art theatres. But surely the experimental art 
theatre should lead, not follow. It certainly leads the way 
in Europe. So here is a real opportunity for Canada: Let 
one of our Little Theatres go down to New York with a 
thoroughly intelligent and advanced production, embodying 
the new European art of the theatre, and it could hardly fail 
to reach the finals, if not win the cup. 





Copies of THe CANADIAN Forum are mailed direct 
) to subscribers from our printers, and we believe that 
> their mailing arrangements are excellent. As no 
institution is quite infallible, it happens occasionally 
that through a slip on the part of the mailer or some 
> official of the Post Office—or by direct Act of 
) Providence—a copy will go astray. Should this occur, 
kindly notify us and another copy will be forwarded 
4 from our office. 
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Why not drink the 
finest tea that is grown? 


"SALAD A” 


TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens’ 
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“To the wise man, all the world’s a Complete lists of Travel Books, in — 


a Ben Jonson ‘ Vay ae ie Everyman’s Library, the Mediaeval — 
Metal pa . F ‘ Towns Series, Cathedrals, Abbeys and © 


7a oNws.. 28 Famous Churches, the Kings’ Treasuries 
Pedro: “I want to know what is * i, Sa, Zona : of Literature; and our general line, 
beyond the rim of the sea.” \ lt rin Be sent free on request. 
A. M. Stephen : ; 














FAMOUS HOUSES AND LITERARY SHRINES OF LONDON 

By A. St. John Adcock. With 59 drawings by Frederick Adcock. $1.50. 

Rambles around literary London with the editor of the Bookman. Full of historical 
anecdotal detail and quotations from Diaries and Memoirs. The book ranges from Shakespeare to Pop 
from Lamb to Hogarth, deals with Johnson, Goldsmith, Thackeray, Dickens, Byron, Coleridge, ete. 


OPEN AIR STUDIES IN AUSTRALIA 


By Frederick Chapman, Hon. F.R.S., Australia. $3.00. 

Scientifically accurate, yet full of popular charm are these essays on such subjects as “Secrets of 
Sand-Hill,” “The Romance of a Building-stone,” “An Ancient Coral Reef near Melbourne,” “The Poe 
of a Pebble,” “Kitchen Middens; Popular and Prehistoric,” “Raised Sea-beaches and Drowned Ri 
Valleys,” “Obsidian Buttons; An Australian Riddle,” and twelve others. 


BIRDS AND GREEN PLACES 

By Alec H. Chisholm. With two full coloured plates and seventy in half-tone. $4.50. 

“A sparkling band of birds that have scarcely been mentioned in print save through the medium 
fugitive notes and text books,” here receive fascinating treatment under such titles as “Mystery Birds 
the Jungle,” “Seeking Rare Parrots,” “The Beautiful island of Sand,” “The Whisper Song.” 


AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERY 
Book I. By Sea. A collection of original narratives edited by Ernest Scott with sixteen illustratio 
of old maps and portraits in each volume. $3.00. 
Tragedy, Comedy and Romance mingle in this series of straightforward seamen’s accounts of t 
process whereby an imaginary continent was jorgotten to make way for the real-world of the south, 


MAORI WITCHERY 


By C. R. Brown. $2.00. 

Says the author in his preface, “The chivalrous Ngatae with his clever son Konge, who ‘hid his lig 
under a bushel,’ Wahanui the Wise, savage Porou, the cunning murderer Takirau, Whakapaki and h 
clairvoyant wife, sweet-serious Te Aitu and pretty Hinewhiu, saucy Aorere and Amohaere—all these li 
and moved and had their being, but now most, if not all of them, have gone to the shadow-land of 
Reinga.” At any rate, they make a fascinating story, stranger and more romantic than fiction. 


THE MALAY PENINSULA 


By Ashley Gibson. $1.50. 

Delightfully illustrated with line drawings this fascinating study refers to Malay Legends and Folklo 
as well as Malayan history, geography, flora and fauna and industries. In the Outward Bound Library, th 
new Fall titles in which will be CEYLON, by Ashley Gibson, and CANADA WEST, by Frederick Nivel 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


By Lukin Johnston. $3.00. 
Scores of magnificent photographs beautify this account of the wanderings of a newspaper m 
through remote andpicturesque British Columbia where he meets many quaint and interesting people. 














These and many other Travel Books 
can be obtained at Aldine House, 224 
Bloor Street West, Toronto. 























